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Our Contributors 


James G. Miller: Chairman, Department of Psychology and Professor of Psychology in 
the Department of Psychology and Division of Psychiatry, University of Chicago, has written 
a meaty article on mental hygiene, every paragraph of which calls for reflective thinking and 


application. 


Marie Vanderburg Howes, Dean of Women, Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, wrote the article on the “relationship of the Sorority to the University” for all those 
who are concerned with the sorority on the campus—the actives, the executive board, the 
alumnae advisors, and the heads of residence. 


Ellen B. Herndon, Assistant Dean of Women at Fresno State College, California, re- 
minds us of the importance of a warm accepting personality as basic to successful counseling. 


William B. Welch, President of the U. S. National Student Association, has made a 
basic analysis of the purpose, attitudes toward failures and successes of student councils; this 
is a truly action-provoking article. 


Clara M. Thurber, Dean of Women at Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
describes very simply the dean’s daily contacts with members of the Student Government 
Association. 


Katherine Warren, Dean of Women, Florida State University, gives a well-rounded, 
concrete account of ways in which educational values are realized through dormitory life. 


Margaret B. Pickel, Dean of University Women at Columbia, applies to dormitory 
supervision a point of view of the purpose of university education held by some groups, 
notably the University of Chicago. 





Mental Hygiene for the Counselor 


JAMES G. MILLER 


It is no new discovery that prob- 
lems of mental hygiene are of para- 
mount importance to educational and 
vocational counselors. Advisers in 
these fields have continually dealt 
with emotional problems of various 
sorts and various magnitudes, using 
whatever facilities they could com- 
mand. Recently there has been an 
increasing recognition of how wide- 
spread such disorders are. This 
realization has resulted partially from 
improvement of our methods of diag- 
nosing such disorders; partially from 
the increasing willingness of members 
of our society, which has more and 
more contact in war and peace with 
psychiatrists and psychologists, to ad- 
mit that they suffer from disorders; 
and partially from the current fad of 
boasting of one’s neurosis — as some- 
one put it, the new look is a neurotic 
look. Beyond these various explana- 
tions, however, there is probably in 
these times also a true increase in 
psychoneurosis, perhaps resulting from 
the more rapid pace of our living and 
the multiplex tensions upon us, in- 
cluding the threat to world security 
and continuation of peace which exists 
in the new unprecedented methods of 
mass destruction. 


Counsetinc Is DirFicutt AND 
CoMPLEXx 


The problem of giving vocational 
and educational counsel to emotional- 
ly disturbed persons is so difficult and 
complex that it is often sidestepped. 


When educational and _ vocational 
counselors concern themselves with 
the special problems of sick individ- 
uals, they have commonly preferred 
to deal first of all with those illnesses 
which are concretely observable, which 
are well comprehended medically, 
whose diagnosis and prognosis are 
relatively simple, and whose clinical 
course is thoroughly understood. Such 
diseases present less complex problems 
than do emotional maladjustments, 
psychoneuroses and psychoses. So, for 
example, in the guidance field we find 
specialists in the problems of children 
with rheumatic heart disease, adults 
with tuberculosis, poliomyelitis vic- 
tims, and so forth. Only recently has 
there been any great specialty interest 
in the guidance problems of psycho- 
neurotics and psychotics, this concern 
developing largely because many vet- 
erans so diagnosed have in the past 
few years needed vocationa! guidance. 
A recent national survey indicated that 
there are only a small handful of per- 
sons who can be considered specialists 
of high competence in this field, who 
are thoroughly conversant both with 
the basic principles of vocational guid- 
ance and with the problems of emo- 
tionally disturbed and neuropsychi- 
atric patients. 

One reason this area with its ex- 
tensive implications has been slighted 
by both educational and vocational 
counselors is that such advisers, have 
relied heavily upon various types of 
objective measures, particularly intel- 
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ligence tests and inventories of apti- 
tudes and skills. Such instruments 
have been designed to evaluate in- 
tellectual capacities and aptitudes 
rather than to be sensitive to such 
aspects of personality as emotions and 
motivations. Those counselors who 
have applied such tools more or less 
automatically to problems of guidance 
have frequently overlooked significant 
aspects of the problems of their 
clients. This has, of course, not been 
universally true because many coun- 
selors have always investigated fully 
the whole personalities of their clients 
and considered their findings in inter- 
preting test results and other data on 
which they based their counseling. 
Many counselors have consistently 
adhered to the policy of referring to 
specialists in neuropsychiatry or per- 
sonality disorder any clients whose 
disturbances they felt markedly af- 
fected their vocational adjustment. 
But it would be wrong to be blind to 
the fact that another large group of 
counselors has been relatively auto- 
matic and unthinking in their methods 
of interpreting and employing objec- 
tive test results. The whole field of 
vocational and educational guidance 
of the emotionally and mentally dis- 
turbed needs much further study, par- 
ticularly by specialists who will make 
themselves expert in clinical psychol- 
ogy and neuropsychiatry on the one 
hand and in vocational and educa- 
tional advisement on the other. 


CounsELING Presents EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS FOR THE COUNSELOR 


Those who are to prepare them- 
selves for counseling clients with 
emotional problems will need to do 


more, however, than learn the present 
state of knowledge about such prob- 
lems. To work satisfactorily they 
must educate their own attitudes and 
inspect their own personalities and 
emotional equilibria. Advising pa- 
tients with medical illnesses frequent- 
ly constitutes an emotional problem 
for the counselor. For example, the 
adjustment difficulties of cripples, of 
the disfigured, or of persons suffering 
from chronic or incurable diseases, 
may elicit revulsion or sympathy from 
counselors. They can arouse undue 
sympathy and overprotective attitudes 
which are not to the best interests of 
the client. The snares to emotional 
involvement for the counselor are 
much more dangerous in the field of 
psychoneurotic and psychotic disor- 
ders than they are in the medical dis- 
eases. There are a number of reasons 
for this. 

First, clients may not recognize that 
they have emotional problems, though 
they rarely deny the more obvious 
medical illnesses. They may come to 
the counselor asking for advice about 
vocational or educational plans, whol- 
ly unaware that their performance 
would be seriously affected by their 
conflicts, motivational problems, or 
actual illnesses. It may be that they 
recognize that they have had difficul- 
ties in various adjustments, and yet 
blame these entirely on their family, 
friends, or others with whom they 
have dealt. Or it may be that they 
feel there has been nothing unusual 
about their behavior or attitudes. 

Second, clients may understand that 
they are abnormal and unlike other 
persons, that they do have real diffi- 
culties, but they may be unwilling to 
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admit this, either because they are 
characteristically suspicious of others 
and do not trust the counselor on 
first meeting, or because of even 
deeper-seated restrictions which pre- 
vent them from discussing what dis- 
turbs them. Clients may be ashamed 
to make such admissions, feeling that 
having mental or emotional problems 
somehow implies that they have in 
some way been morally wrong. 


Third, certain psychoneurotics have 
conflicts of such nature that they wish 
to get the counselor emotionally in- 
volved with them in some way. They 
may, for example, react vigorously 
against authority and not wish to take 
advice, developing strongly negative 
feelings toward anyone who tries to 
help them. Or they may feel so infe- 
rior that they are unwilling to believe 
they have any capabilities at all. It 
may be that they wish to form close 
and dependent relationships or strong 
affections and may try to do that with 
the counselor, or conversely that they 
may act in a hostile manner toward 
the counselor and make efforts to pro- 
voke the counselor to responding in 
like manner. There are also individ- 
uals who get pleasure out of creating 
complications and difficulties for those 
who try to help them, in order to get 
more attention or for other reasons. 
All of these types of interaction can 
put unusual emotional stress on the 
counselor. 


Fourth, it may be that the attitudes 
or behavior of the client are of a sort 
of which the counselor has learned to 
disapprove. It is often difficult for a 
counselor to hide his long ingrained 
feelings of this sort, particularly if he 


does not realize clearly what his own 
systems of attitudes and value judg- 
ments are. He may show censorious 
disapproval even if he does not wish 
to, and this may cause various un- 
desirable reactions by the client, in- 
cluding resistance to further help and 
unwillingness to cooperate in taking 
tests, in giving information, or in fol- 
lowing out the counselor’s recommen- 
dations. 

Fifth, since the counselor recog- 
nizes that he is not thoroughly trained 
in the neuropsychiatric field, he is 
likely when dealing with clients who 
have mental disturbances to feel in- 
secure and uncertain. He may fear 
that the behavior of these individuals 
is unpredictable and that they may do 
something bizarre or dangerous for 
which he will be held responsible 
either by the community or by his ad- 
ministrative superiors. Consequently, 
dreading such events, he may be un- 
duly cautious and cold in working 
with such people and not be able to 
do as adequate a job with them as he 
would with normal clients. 


Tue CounsELor SHOULD 
UNDERSTAND HIMSELF 


Because of the marked effects 
which dealing with emotionally un- 
stable clients may have upon the per- 
sonality integration of the counselor 
himself, and because of the increasing 
incidence of such problems, it is highly 
desirable for the counselor to equip 
himself by making a distinct effort to 
understand what his blind spots are, 
what sort of prejudices he has, and 
what is the nature of his conflicts. 
This thorough insight is important not 
only because it protects him in chal- 
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lenging and sometimes threatening 
situations, but also because it gives 
him a basis for empathizing with the 
patient and for developing the psy- 
chological mindedness, or ability to 
view and interpret behavior in terms 
of psychological principles, which 
makes the expert counselor or clini- 
cian in any field. Even if the counselor 
uses a non-directive approach, a rec- 
ognition of his own weaknesses and 
needs for assistance will help him to 
develop a warmer, more permissive, 
and more democratic atmosphere with 
the client he is handling. If the coun- 
selor uses a more directive approach, 
making an effort to interpret to the 
client the significance of his behavior 
in terms of the educational or voca- 
tional problems with which he is 
faced, it is all the more necessary for 
him to be sure that he is not injecting 
his personal values into the interpre- 
tation or seeing the phenomena from 
his own particular point of view. 


In order to achieve the warm objec- 
tivity required in good counseling, the 
advisor should go through some sort 
of self-evaluation. This may be sim- 
ply the experience of having been 
tested or advised in vocational or edu- 
cational matters by some more expe- 
rienced person; it may be a course of 
non-directive counseling, psychoana- 
lytic or other type of psychotherapy, 
or perhaps participation in some group 
which devotes itself to analysis of 
their own problems and attitudes—a 
group therapeutic experience. It is 
unportant that this sort of opportunity 
be given to persons planning to do 
counseling. In the past American edu- 
cation has seriously slighted this 
training or retraining of attitudes, 


putting most of its emphasis, from 
grade sechool on, to developing intel- 
lectual skills. 

One of the results of such educa- 
tion will be the development of a deep 
and mature feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the adviser when he 
recognizes what a counseling or thera- 
peutic experience can mean in altering 
his own attitudes or plans. It can de- 
velop in him an attitude somewhat 
like what physicians call the patient- 
doctor relationship, in which medical 
students are intensively trained by the 
spoken word and by the implicit ex- 
ample of their teachers. Education in 
such attitudes has not been a part of 
the usual academic tradition in which 
most counselors have been trained. 


THE CounsELoR SHOULD UNpER- 
STAND THE RANGE oF “NorMAL” 
BEHAVIOR 


In order to maintain the best men- 
tal hygiene, it is also important for 
the counselor to have an intimate 
knowledge of the wide range of 
human variations which occur with- 
in what might be reasonably called 
normal limits. Moreover, it is im- 
portant for him to understand that 
there is no sharp line between the 
normal and the abnormal. In the field 
of sexual behavior, Kinsey’s work is 
having an extremely healthy educa- 
tive effect of this sort, not only among 
professional people but among the 
laity. It is important that the coun- 
selor develop an understanding of 
what children, men, and women are 
like in real life, which is a sort of 
“testing of limits” of the endurance 
of humanity—how people withstand 
trauma and anxiety; how flexible they 
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can be and how rigid; how they face 
trouble, illness and death. Closely as- 
sociated with this must be the recogni- 
tion of one’s own mortality and hu- 
manity; of the fact that one harbors 
in himself pathology, not only physi- 
cal but mental, and that he must make 
allowance for this in his own beha- 
vior and in his interpretation of 
others. 


It is also important for the coun- 
selor, in studying the ranges of nor- 
mality and abnormality, to have a 
clear idea of when he should refer 
clients to other types of experts, when 
problems get outside the range of his 
own competence. A high degree of 
self-reliance arises from a clear-cut 
comprehension of one’s own profes- 
sional limitations, from knowing the 
need in the presence of marked ab- 
normality or illness to refer a patient 
to an expert in such matters or from 
knowing when specific educational or 
vocational issues arise in which the 
counselor is not highly competent, to 
whom he may turn. It is important 
for the counselor to recognize that a 
complex network of dynamic interac- 
tions of personality factors may be as- 
sociated with the behavior or attitudes 
of a client; and to realize that fre- 
quently he may get involved in such 
matters, where intensive study of the 
personality is necessary before ade- 
quate counsel can be given. It is im- 
portant for the counselor to know the 
warning signs of such complex prob- 
lems and the signals which indicate 
that he is running into areas where 
there is potential for harm. Such 
knowledge should not arouse anxiety 
or fear in the counselor. Rather, such 
clear-cut understanding will allay his 


dread of doing hurt and enable him 
to make referrals when they are indi- 
cated for the good of the client. 


It is important also for the welfare 
of the counselor that he understand 
that psychology is well on the way to 
becoming a science and that its appli- 
cations are no longer merely art. 
Proper counseling is a teachable and 
learnable process, and it requires a 
knowledge of many psychological 
principles and facts about personality 
dynamics as well as facts about the 
external world. The counselor can be 
sure that, if his education has been 
adequate, he will be more competent 
to do his task than will others. This 
is true despite the nearly universal 
impression of human beings that the 
sheer living of their lives makes them 
experts in advising others what to do. 
It has been stated that the two most 
tactless things one person can say to 
another are that he has no sense of 
humor and that he has no understand- 
ing of human nature. These two com- 
ments challenge self-esteem more 
threateningly than almost anything 
else one can say. Sophisticated under- 
standing of the nature of the world 
and the nature of humanity is highly 
prized, and we all therefore find it 
hard to admit that we are not qualified 
to advise others on every question 
from whom to marry to whether it 
is auspicious weather for hanging out 
the wash. Even though psychology is 
by no means so far advanced as one 
would wish, it is important for the 
counselor to have the self-reliance of 
real scientific knowledge so that he 
may be sure, whatever his innate abil- 
ity to help others may be (and he will 
be convinced that he is unusual in this 
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trait), that he also has the added sup- 


port of thorough knowledge of the 
field. 


INsIGHT AND Security ARE 
EssENTIAL 


These forces of self-insight and 
security for the counselor are impor- 
tant, as we have said, no matter what 
sort of counseling or therapeutic tech- 
nique he may use. Non-directive 
methods of vocational and educational 
counseling are desirable for many 
reasons, but it is difficult of course to 
be strictly non-directive after even 
such a simple diagnostic method as 
an intelligence test has been used. 
More extensive diagnostic procedures 
of personality and aptitudes make it 
even more difficult, unless the proce- 
dure adopted by the counselor is that 
of explaining the findings of the tests 
and what they mean in terms of oc- 
cupational choices or educational plans 
and then working non-directively be- 
yond that point of exposition. There 
is, however, even in the non-directive 
approach, a need for security on the 
part of the counselor, because no mat- 
ter how much he tries to avoid it, he 
cannot keep from being regarded as 
an expert. He is consulted by the 
client because the client somehow feels 
that professionally he is better quali- 
fied to give him advice and help than 
someone else would be. The reason 
a larger group of people ask for help 
inside a non-directive counseling 
clinic than they do at whatever place 
may be next door, whether it be a sta- 
tionery store, the telephone building, 
or merely a neighbor, is not only be- 
cause the people inside the clinic have 
been rumored to be willing to give 


this help. It is also because in estab- 
lishing themselves as a clinic they 
implicitly seem to claim in the eyes 
of the clients to be more expert in 
advising than the people next door. 
This role of expert cannot be avoided 
by any counselor or therapist, be he 
psychiatrist, minister, psychologist, 
vocational adviser, or astrologer. 

Because of his expert role, it is 
equally essential that the non-direc- 
tive counselor understand the effect 
his work will have on others, under- 
stand the potentialities of the counsel- 
ing process for good and ill, and have 
the bases of inner security which are 
required for the best accomplishment 
of his task. 


CounsELors NEED To MAINTAIN 
Tuer Own Mentat HEALTH 


The consequence of all this is that 
it is needful for counselors to be in- 
trospective concerning their personal 
lives, with constant self-investiga- 
tions for the purpose of maintaining 
their own mental health, just as they 
might keep check on their weight or 
periodically consult dentists or physi- 
cians for a “routine checkup.” This 
they must do in order to keep in the 
best condition for counseling their 
clients. If they feel at any time that 
they cannot handle a problem of theirs 
by themselves, they must be ready for 
the good of their clients as well as 
themselves to seek advice if necessary. 

Self-insight is by no means univer- 
sal and often must be sought after 
diligently. You may have heard of 
the bishop who informed the dean of 
his cathedral that he realized that in 
a few years as he grew old, he might 
become senile. As a young deacon he 
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had served under a priest who had 
become senile without realizing it, 
and for many years the affairs of the 
parish suffered from the impaired 
mental powers and the feebleness of 
its administrator. The bishop there- 
fore asked his dean out of friendship 
to inform him when the time came 
that it was best for him to step out of 
diocesan affairs and stop preaching, 
because he was afraid that he might 
not recognize the time himself. A few 
years later the dean realized that it 
was the general opinion of the diocese 
that, however kindly, gentle, and fine 
a person the bishop might be, he was 
no longer so effective as a younger 
man might be. The dean finally 
thought it was his duty to inform the 
bishop of this, but when he did he was 
met by laughing incredulity on the 
part of the bishop, who insisted that 
he felt as well as he did when he was 
30 and was as much in command of his 
powers. Comparable situations arise 
when counselors do not understand 
their own weaknesses, which may be 
markedly clear to their colleagues 
who know the details of their coun- 
seling methods, and even to their 
clients. 


A common hindrance to good coun- 
seling is irritability, engendered from 
overwork, fatigue, or other physio- 
logical or mental causes. This results 
in a loss of the patience which is es- 
sential to counseling. Problems in the 
home or the outside world may arise 
which disturb the equanimity of the 
counselor and consequently tempo- 
rarily decrease his efficiency or alter 
his judgments. He should learn to 
recognize when such situations arise. 


Often advisers may find that they 


have certain preferences about the 
types of clients they wish to handle. 
Some prefer intelligent persons rather 
than dull; some, submissive rather 
than dominant; others, males rather 
than females or females rather than 
males; others adults rather than chil- 
dren. Or counselors may enjoy par- 
ticularly working on special sorts of 
problems. Such preferences are un- 
derstandable and can by no means be 
wholly avoided — nor is such avoid- 
ance often desirable—but such predi- 
lections are dangerous when they 
tempt counselors to slight some 
clients, to see them for short times or 
concentrate on their cases with reduced 
diligence, while giving undue atten- 
tion to other clients. It is needful for 
the counselor to have insight into this. 


Also an adviser often may become 
overinvolved with certain clients. He 
may have particular reasons for being 
sympathetic with the difficulties of a 
given advisee or have greater under- 
standing of the nature of his problems 
because they are close to the particular 
things which he or his friends have 
experienced, or to one of his own 
problems. Consequently he may em- 
pathize too greatly, become too sym- 
pathetic and too involved with such a 
client. Or he may project his own 
needs and desires into the client’s sit- 
uation. It is important for him to 
understand when this is happening 
and to compensate for it. 


We may conclude by saying that 
the counselor is a human instrument, 
often a most efficient instrument, but 
to be effective he must be finely ad- 
justed. Like other finely adjusted 
instruments he is likely to get out of 
kilter, especially when he is dealing 
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with problems of such complexity and 
high emotional charge as the voca- 
tional or educational guidance of 
patients in the neuropsychiatric field. 
He should realize that there is as 
much potential danger to him in such 
matters as there is to a wristwatch in 
the field of a large dynamo, which 
may magnetize the wheels and harm 


nize that in these situations he may 
need help himself, or he will at least 
need to be constantly introspective and 
alert concerning his own mental 
health. It is as important for the 
counselor to maintain such a prophy- 
lactic attitude as it is for him to keep 
current with the latest developments 
in his field of specialty or the newest 


its operation. He should then recog- advances in the sciences of man. 





1949 Annual Convention 


The 1949 annual convention of NADW will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 18-21, in cooperation with the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations. The general theme of the conference is 
“Achieving Common Goals in Student Personnel Work.” 

Mrs. Kate Hevner Mueller, Counselor for Women, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., is program chairman for NADW and has planned 
an interesting schedule of meetings, which will include both general sessions 
and small section and interest group meetings. General arrangements for 
NADW< are being efficiently handled by Mrs. Pauline Galverro, Dean of 
Students, National College of Education, Evanston, III. 


Blanks for room reservation and advance registration, as well as pre- 
liminary programs, will be mailed to all members of NADW and the other 
constituent organizations in CGPA about two months in advance of the 


convention. 





What Should be the Goals for Education ?* 


From time to time personnel work- 
ers should view their work in its 
larger setting of education as a whole. 
This is why the 1948 Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion has 
interest and value to all persons 
working with individuals and with 
groups. The theme of the Confer- 
ence “What should be the goals for 
education?” invites administrators, 
personnel workers, and teachers to 
consider the direction in which they 
are going and why. 


Tue Enp 1n VIEW 


The main goal of education is the 
same as the goal of society — human 
welfare and peace. Human welfare is 
basic to peace; and peace makes hu- 
man welfare possible. This goal is 
achieved by helping every student de- 
velop his best potentialities for social 
purposes. Students should be edu- 
cated for responsible, orderly living 
in a free society. This implies willing- 
ness to be governed by moral laws, 
knowledge of what to do and how to 
do it, desire to do what is reasonable 
and kind, and the habit of translating 
knowledge and desire into appropriate 
action. Since the world is rapidly 
changing, education in adaptability 
and flexibility is necessary. Even 
eternity is not static. 


“Synthesis of discussion of particular interest to 
personnel workers at the Ninth Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to Demo- 
cratic Way of Life held at Columbia University, Sep- 
tember 7-10, 1948, reported by Ruth Strang. The 
report of the Conference as a whole will later ap- 
pear in book form. 


DeEsIRABLE CHANGES IN STUDENTS 


In order to achieve the main end in 
view, education must produce persons 
with certain characteristics. Among 
the characteristics to be developed, the 
following were emphasized: 

1. The ability to relate oneself to the world 
—global thinking. Each society has com- 
mon values as well as its own particular 
values, Education should increase stu- 
dents’ appreciation of their homeland as 
part of a great historical movement in- 
volving all the peoples of the world, past 
and present. 

. The capacity for critical constructive 
thinking. 

. The knowledge, ability, skill, and desire 
to maintain the best health possible for 
oneself and others, to adjust to one’s en- 
vironment as it is and to make it better. 

. An understanding and appreciation of 
the world of nature and the world of 
man. 

. Ability to acquire knowledge necessary to 
see ideas, things, and people steadily in 
their relationships within a larger whole, 
in the world today; to relate specific 
knowledge in one field to other fields 
and to practical problems. 

. Ability to communicate with others 
through effective reading, writing, and 
speech. To be aware of and resist detri- 
mental propaganda which is “a way of 
befuddling our thinking.” 

. The desire for service, which is fulfilling, 
instead of for the kind of power that is 
self-defeating. 

. Sentiments and feelings rooted in a deep 
understanding and respect for the poten- 
tialities for good in all people—the hu- 
mane spirit. These feelings would lead 
the individual to use his knowledge and 
other powers so that all human beings 
will achieve their best potentialities. 

. An awareness of beauty, which opens 
new vistas to the mind. 
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10. An overarching conviction and sense of 
destiny. 

11. Ability to incorporate one’s own value 
system in a larger whole. Thus the indi- 
vidual student himself integrates from 
scattered sources the knowledge that he 
needs; he is the center and source of 
unification of knowledge and values. The 

. goal of education is not the unity of 
. knowledge but the unity of man. 


Poxar Points or VIEW 


Although many points of view were 
presented that, on the surface, ap- 
peared to be at opposite poles, the 
conflict was more apparent than real. 
There is a place for both the historical 
and the analytic approach, both edu- 
cation of man as he now is and as he 
can become, recognition of both the 
resources within the individual and in 
his environment and of the needs both 
of the individual and of society. Past, 
present, and future are not separate 
entities. As T. S, Eliot wrote: 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And time future contained in time past. 
These segments of time should be 
fused in theory, as indeed they are 
fused in life. Idealism should make 
connection with reality and so far as 
possible be translated into action. 
Values—anything that makes man hu- 
man—are not derived from scientific 
method but may be clarified by means 
of scientific method. They change and 
grow. Competition, too, need not be 
set apart from cooperation. Compe- 
tition is too deep rooted to be sud- 
denly suppressed or abolished, but it 
can be brought under control. 

The varying emphases on knowl- 
edge as a goal for education results 


*T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, p. 3. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. 


partly from the different concepts of 
knowledge—barren memories of facts 
and opinions, functional knowledge, 
or constructive critical acquisition and 
use of knowledge. The traditional 
goal of “training the mind” is not in 
conflict with the emphasis of progres- 
sive education on the education of the 
emotions and the development of at- 
titudes. The question is what is the ‘ 
relation between knowing what to do 
and how to do it and the actual 
achievement of the common welfare. . 
How are knowledge, convictions, sen- 
timents, and individual social action 
related? Why have the sound ideas 
learned by students through the ages 
not brought about common welfare or 
peace? Unification of these points of 
view without conflict seems entirely 
possible. Each emphasis can be fitted 
into a total comprehensive pattern of 
thought about the goals of education. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE GOALS 
oF EpucATION 


Various criteria may be applied in 
selecting the goals of education—phi- 
losophical, historical, analytical, prag- 
matic, predicative. 

Is there a “normative unity” in the ° 
light of which specific goals of educa- 
tion can be evaluated? One such cri- 
teria suggested was a religious sense 
of destiny looking forward to a more 
abundant life for all mankind. 

The analysis of needs—the needs 
of individuals and the needs of a 
world society—furnish another basis 
for judging the importance of pro- . 
posed goals. 

The pragmatic point of view is rep- 
resented by the question: Is it possible 
to realize this goal, with conditions as 
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they are, now or later? Is the pro- 
posed goal “teachable”? If the goal 
were realized, what would be the ex- 
plicit and implicit consequences of the 
action and thought thus generated? 


Evaluation is necessary to see 
whether the goals of education are be- 
ing realized in the lives of students. 
Follow-up studies of students five or 
ten years after they leave school are 
necessary to see whether their educa- 
tion is making them better persons, 
better members of families, better 
workers and citizens who are con- 
stantly making better communities. 


. 
ConDITIONS AND Means oF REALIz- 
ING THE GOALS OF EDUCATION 


The content of courses, methods 
of teaching, and the nature of admin- 
istration all influence the realization 
of the goals of education. The or- 
ganization of knowledge that permits 
its best utilization is one condition 
necessary for reaching these goals. 
The recognition that a scholar is also 
a citizen of the world and a member 
of a family, the attempt to get away 
from compartmentalization, the prob- 
lem-solving approach, the area ap- 
proach, the core curriculum and the 
seminar that cuts across departmental 
lines are a few examples of the move- 
ment toward more unification of 
knowledge. Unification does not mean. 
“everybody talking about every- 
thing,” but rather the bringing to 
bear of different disciplines on impor- 
tant problems of human welfare. , 
Knowledge is made functional by be- 
ing applied to contemporary life. Stu- 
dents work together with teachers to 
educate themselves. 


The experiences provided students 
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are of the greatest importance because 
values spring from the individual’s 
experience and determine the way he 
perceives new situations. His percep- 
tion of a situation in turn determines 
his actions. The student should there- 
fore be taught, not by words but 
through experiences, to act in a demo- 

cratic way. f 

Equally important are habits, 
knowledge, and attitudes the individ- 
ual brings to a situation. The dynamic . 
aspect of mind must be recognized. 
Since these habitual ways of response 
are developed early, the education of 
the very young child and his parents 
is of primary importance. , 

Democratic administration assumes 
that members of the faculty have 
ideas and resources to contribute. It is 
the administrator’s responsibility to 
help them to get satisfaction from 
their creative participation in planning 
and carrying out plans. To dothisthe , 
administrator must be a person who 
has respect for people, assumes that 
they have creative ideas, listens and 
learns, and helps them to carry out 
their ideas. 

Much more undetstanding is neces- 
sary of the physical and psychological 
conditions under which fact and logic 
are effective in making desirable 
changes in persons: 

The way in which goals are devel- 
oped largely determines whether or 
not they are realized. If the goals of 
education are formulated cooperative- 
ly by faculty members, students, and 
administrators from the grass roots in 
the local situation, they are much 
more likely to be achieved than if 
they are set up by a “super-seminar” 
in an ivory tower and superimposed 
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from above. Certainly the teachers 
and students who are expected to 
achieve the goals should be active in 


developing them. 
STUDENTs SPEAK 


The day following the Conference 
of learned adults, the writer had the 
privilege of discussing some of the 
same questions with a group of high 
school pupils at Abington Friends 
School. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed report of this discussion, but a 
few of their points of view will serve 
to compare the thinking of these two 
groups of adults and students. 


These students were concerned with 
practicing the ways of democracy and 
gave very practical suggestions. They 
discussed the question of cliques and 
said that the trouble with cliques was 
that some students felt unhappy and 
left out. One girl said that her class 
had solved the problem themselves; 
they decided that they would no 
longer save seats in the lunch room 
for their special friends but let any- 
one who came in sit beside them. “In 
this way,” she said, “we got to know 
and to like other students.” They said 
the students could handle this prob- 
lem themselves, bring it up for discus- 
sion in class meetings if necessary, 
plan sports and parties that would en- 
courage flexible grouping. 

They believed they could improve 
the quality of their group activities by 
having real, worthwhile projects to 
work on, to plan their meetings so 
that the important things would be 


done first, by electing and training 
competent class officers, by making 
each person feel that he has a part in 
the group ‘and that the success of the 
group is his responsibility. 

In classes they felt that teachers - 
should help them see the importance 
of the subject, its “meaning, use, and 
purpose,” and make them feel that 
learning is their responsibility. They 
also want teachers who are skillful in 
helping them to learn and will give 
them individual instruction if they 
need it. 

Like many other boys and girls, 
these students do not like teachers 
who let their feelings enter into a class 
situation, i.e., take things personally, 
become emotional. They miss a sense 
of humor in teachers; they want to be 
given responsibility and opportunity 
to exercise initiative and originality. 

They want teachers who under- 
stand young people and their world, 
who show the relationship of one sub- 
ject to another and to problems of life 
today, and who help them to get per- 
spective from the past and a glimpse 
of the future. They think teachers 
should develop teamwork and good 
sportsmanship and also be firm—give 
them a clear idea of their areas of 
freedom and responsibilities in the 
school. They very much want teach- 
ers to whom they can talk freely. 

Actually the students were not far 
from the adults’ points of view, but 
they expressed their ideas with more 
simplicity, directness, and practical 
emphasis. 
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sional status to the field, but we do 
feel that hand in hand with knowl- 
edge and training should go warmth 
of human understanding so that when 


a student leaves our office she will 
say, “She made me feel that I’m 
somebody about to do something im- 
portant.” 





Democracy Through Student Government* 


WILLIAM 


I should like to share with you 
some of the observations that I have 
gleaned in the last few months while 
working on the Staff of the National 
Student Association. One of the im- 
portant things on which I have been 
assembling data is—how well is the 
teaching and practicing of democracy 
being carried out in our colleges and 
universities? It has been both encour- 
aging and discouraging at times to get 
into bull sessions with student leaders 
from many different types of colleges 
and really to find out what they are 
thinking. 

We all know that within a univer- 
sity community there are usually three 
general divisions of personnel directly 
concerned with the education process 
—the administration, the faculty, and 
the student body. It is true that over 
a period of many years the adminis- 
tration and faculty have been able to 
develop fairly logical and workable 
means of coordinating their activities, 
and the structures by which this can 
be done fairly easily have been set up. 

*Address presented before the American College 


Personnel Association, Chicago, Illinois, March 31, 
1948, 


B. WELSH 


At least it appears this way to the stu- 
dents. But the third group, the stu- 
dent body, has generally been the last 
group to attempt to coordinate and 
organize its activities. In fact it would 
be safe to say that in the majority of 
cases this has only been going on in 
the last thirty years, and then with 
varying degrees of success. 

At first glance it might seem that 
the physical problems of organizing 
this transient group, which has spent 
little if any time in the specialized 
field of higher education, would be 
insurmountable. However, I believe 
that surprising results have been ob- 
tained in the past, and especially are 
being brought about in the years since 
the war. 

Let us call this organized student 
group that we shall be discussing the 
student government, and see in what 
light it is looked upon by the members 
of the three large divisions on the 
campus. I have found while talking 
with faculty members and adminis- 
trators that some of them hopefully 
look for some ideal system of student 
government which can take off their 
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10. An overarching conviction and sense of 
destiny. 

11. Ability to incorporate one’s own value 
system in a larger whole. Thus the indi- 
vidual student himself integrates from 
scattered sources the knowledge that he 
needs; he is the center and source of 
unification of knowledge and values. The 
goal of education is not the unity of 
knowledge but the unity of man. 


Poxar Points or VIEW 


Although many points of view were 
presented that, on the surface, ap- 
peared to be at opposite poles, the 
conflict was more apparent than real. 
There is a place for both the historical 
and the analytic approach, both edu- 
cation of man as he now is and as he 
can become, recognition of both the 
resources within the individual and in 
his environment and of the needs both 
of the individual and of society. Past, 
present, and future are not separate 
entities. As T. S. Eliot wrote: 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 

And time future contained in time past. 
These segments of time should be 
fused in theory, as indeed they are 
fused in life. Idealism should make 
connection with reality and so far as 
possible be translated into action. 
Values—anything that makes man hu- 
man—are not derived from scientific 
method but may be clarified by means 
of scientific method. They change and 
grow. Competition, too, need not be 
set apart from cooperation. Compe- 
tition is too deep rooted to be sud- 
denly suppressed or abolished, but it 
can be brought under control. 

The varying emphases on knowl- 
edge as a goal for education results 


"T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets, p. 3. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. 


partly from the different concepts of 
knowledge—barren memories of facts 
and opinions, functional knowledge, 
or constructive critical acquisition and 
use of knowledge. The traditional 
goal of “training the mind” is not in 
conflict with the emphasis of progres- 
sive education on the education of the 
emotions and the development of at- 
titudes. The question is what is the 
relation between knowing what to do 
and how to do it and the actual 
achievement of the common welfare. 
How are knowledge, convictions, sen- 
timents, and individual social action 
related? Why have the sound ideas 
learned by students through the ages 
not brought about common welfare or 
peace? Unification of these points of 
view without conflict seems entirely 
possible. Each emphasis can be fitted 
into a total comprehensive pattern of 
thought about the goals of education. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE GoALs 
oF EpuUCATION 


Various criteria may be applied in 
selecting the goals of education—phi- 
losophical, historical, analytical, prag- 
matic, predicative. 

Is there a “normative unity” in the 
light of which specific goals of educa- 
tion can be evaluated? One such cri- 
teria suggested was a religious sense 
of destiny looking forward to a more 


abundant life for all mankind. 

The analysis of needs—the needs 
of individuals and the needs of a 
world society—furnish another basis 
for judging the importance of pro- 
posed goals. 

The pragmatic point of view is rep- 
resented by the question: Is it possible 
to realize this goal, with conditions as 
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they are, now or later? Is the pro- 
posed goal “teachable”? If the goal 
were realized, what would be the ex- 
plicit and implicit consequences of the 
action and thought thus generated? 


Evaluation is necessary to see 
whether the goals of education are be- 
ing realized inthe lives of students. 
Follow-up studies of students five or 
ten years after they leave school are 
necessary to see whether their educa- 
tion is making them better persons, 
better members of families, better 
workers and citizens who are con- 
stantly making better communities. 


ConDITIONS AND Means oF REALIZz- 
ING THE GOALs OF EDUCATION 


The content of courses, methods 
of teaching, and the nature of admin- 
istration all influence the realization 
of the goals of education. The or- 
ganization of knowledge that permits 
its best utilization is one condition 
necessary for reaching these goals. 
The recognition that a scholar is also 
a citizen of the world and a member 
of a family, the attempt to get away 
from compartmentalization, the prob- 
lem-solving approach, the area ap- 
proach, the core curriculum and the 
seminar that cuts across departmental 
lines are a few examples of the move- 
ment toward more unification of 
knowledge. Unification does not mean 
“everybody talking about every- 
thing,” but rather the bringing to 
bear of different disciplines on impor- 
tant problems of human welfare. 
Knowledge is made functional by be- 
ing applied to contemporary life. Stu- 
dents work together with teachers to 
educate themselves. 


The experiences provided students 


are of the greatest importance because 
values spring from the individual’s 
experience and determine the way he 
perceives new situations. His percep- 
tion of a situation in turn determines 
his actions. The student should there- 
fore be taught, not by words but 
through experiences, to act in a demo- 
cratic way. 

Equally important are habits, 
knowledge, and attitudes the individ- 
ual brings to a situation. The dynamic 
aspect of mind must be recognized. 
Since these habitual ways of response 
are developed early, the education of 
the very young child and his parents 
is of primary importance. 

Democratic administration assumes 
that members of the faculty have 
ideas and resources to contribute. It is 
the administrator’s responsibility to 
help them to get satisfaction from 
their creative participation in planning 
and carrying out plans. To do this the 
administrator must be a person who 
has respect for people, assumes that 
they have creative ideas, listens and 
learns, and helps them to carry out 
their ideas. 

Much more understanding is neces- 
sary of the physical and psychological 
conditions under which fact and logic 
are effective in making desirable 
changes in persons. 

The way in which goals are devel- 
oped largely determines whether or 
not they are realized. If the goals of 
education are formulated cooperative- 
ly by faculty members, students, and 
administrators from the grass roots in 
the local situation, they are much 
more likely to be achieved than if 
they are set up by a “super-seminar” 
in an ivory tower and superimposed 
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from above. Certainly the teachers 
and students who are expected to 
achieve the goals should be active in 
developing them. 


SrupENTs SPEAK 


The day following the Conference 
of learned adults, the writer had the 
privilege of discussing some of the 
same questions with a group of high 
school pupils at Abington Friends 
School. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed report of this discussion, but a 
few of their points of view will serve 
to compare the thinking of these two 
groups of adults and students. 

These students were concerned with 
practicing the ways of democracy and 
gave very practical suggestions. They 
discussed the question of cliques and 
said that the trouble with cliques was 
that some students felt unhappy and 
left out. One girl said that her class 
had solved the problem themselves; 
they decided that they would no 
longer save seats in the lunch room 
for their special friends but let any- 
one who came in sit beside them. “In 
this way,” she said, “we got to know 
and to like other students.” They said 
the students could handle this prob- 
lem themselves, bring it up for discus- 
sion in class meetings if necessary, 
plan sports and parties that would en- 
courage flexible grouping. 

They believed they could improve 
the quality of their group activities by 
having real, worthwhile projects to 
work on, to plan their meetings so 
that the important things would be 


done first, by electing and training 
competent class officers, by making 
each person feel that he has a part in 
the group and that the success of the 
group is his responsibility. 

In classes they felt that teachers 
should help them see the importance 
of the subject, its “meaning, use, and 
purpose,” and make them feel that 
learning is their responsibility. They 
also want teachers who are skillful in 
helping them to learn and will give 
them individual instruction if they 
need it. 

Like many other boys and girls, 
these students do not like teachers 
who let their feelings enter into a class 
situation, i.e., take things personally, 
become emotional. They miss a sense 
of humor in teachers; they want to be 
given responsibility and opportunity 
to exercise initiative and originality. 

They want teachers who under- 
stand young people and their world, 
who show the relationship of one sub- 
ject to another and to problems of life 
today, and who help them to get per- 
spective from the past and a glimpse 
of the future. They think teachers 
should develop teamwork and good 
sportsmanship and also be firm—give 
them a clear idea of their areas of 
freedom and responsibilities in the 
school. They very much want teach- 
ers to whom they can talk freely. 

Actually the students were not far 
from the adults’ points of view, but 
they expressed their ideas with more 
simplicity, directness, and practical 
emphasis. 
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Relationship of the Sorority to the University 


MARIE VANDERBURG HOWES 


Fraternities and sororities have, 
over a long period of years, proved 
themselves to be important and 
worthwhile in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. They 
have earned this reputation by hard 
work, intelligent long-range planning, 
sound financing and excellent achieve- 
ment. The last two generations of 
women who struggled to build the 
system, buying and financing houses, 
perfecting methods and establishing 
inter-group and university relation- 
ships know what it has meant to attain 
this prestige. 

The present generation of sorority 
members, having found their group 
in a well-organized and smooth-run- 
ning state, have a natural inclination 
to take the advantages for granted. 
They often fail to appreciate their 
heritage or to sense their obligation. 
They do not realize that in order to 
retain its prestige and worth, a soror- 
ity should constantly evaluate itself 
as to the functions it serves. 

One of the primary functions of 
any living group is that of acting as a 
useful adjunct to the university or 
college in the accomplishment of its 
aims. Higher education today has as 
one of its functions the purpose of fa- 
cilitating learning. But the term 
learning embraces more than the 
gathering of knowledges and skills; it 
also embraces attitudes, values, beliefs 
and modes of behavior. 

Universities and colleges are con- 
cerned, therefore, that all student ac- 


tivities and organizations facilitate 
learning of that which is characterized 
by certain values and essential condi- 
tions. 

First of all, they would have stu- 
dents learn and practice government 
by consent. This means that a belief 
of the majority of students should de- 
cide policy on any issue within its 
jurisdiction; that there should be a 
protection of the minorities (whose 
purpose does not run counter to the 
major purposes of the college); that 
all who govern are subject to election 
or majority-approved appointment; 
and that authority should flow from 
the student group. It is recognized 
also that student body participation in 
government is organized solely for 
promoting the highest welfare of the 
student body. 

Second, a university or college 
would have organizations recognize 
that there is a moral equivalency of 
all students and, therefore, all oppor- 
tunities on the campus should be 
equalized. 

Third, the university or college 
would have students learn tolerance 
—tolerance of opposing points of 
view, and of all persons and groups in 
the student body. This tolerance 
should be active, not passive, with 
sincere attempt to understand and ap- 
preciate the opposing point of view 
and all cultural groups. 

Fourth, it would encourage free- 
dom—freedom of belief, speech, as- 
sembly and press. But it would also 
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teach that with freedom comes a re- 
sponsibility. 

Fifth, the university or college 
would have groups learn law and or- 
der, not imposed from above, but 
self-imposed. It would mean the rec- 
ognition that one’s privileges end 
where another’s rights begin. 

Sixth, it would have groups learn 
and practice constitutional govern- 
ment, where powers and duties of 


those who govern are clearly defined 
by the student body. 

The university and college, recog- 
nizing that effective learning takes 
place through freedom to act and 
through doing, would have all stu- 
dent groups be laboratories of democ- 
racy, where through living as active, 
purposeful and responsible partici- 
pants, individuals learn democracy. 


It is obvious then, that the sorority 
has a challenge to do far more than 
that of providing a group of women 
with a fine residence, social prestige 
and a cultural background. Member- 
ship is more than a pass to the best 
contacts and friendships, more than a 
symbol of belonging. 


Is your group meeting the chal- 
lenge of higher education? 


1, Are the women in your residence taught 
to work cooperatively for the common good of 
the entire membership? 

2. Are they sensitive to the needs, desires 
and the rights of others (and this means all 
people, not only those within the group)? 

3. Do they know WHY they conform to 
social controls? 

4. Are they willing to try new social ar- 
rangements and solutions to replace outmoded 
ones which do not fit the new situation? 

5. Do they give criticism which is con- 
structive and not destructive? 

6. Do they discuss differences objectively 
and without emotional coloring? 


7. Are they tolerant of opposing points of 
view! 

8. Are they tolerant of other social, eco 
namic, religious, cultural and racial groups? 

9. Does each woman formulate indepen- 
dent and discriminating judgment on issues? 

10. Does each one analyze clearly her be- 
liefs, attitudes, values? 

11. Does each one believe in the equality 
of opportunity for every student? 

12. Does each one refrain from secking 
special privilege for herself or the group? 

13. Does each one abide in good grace b 
majority decision? 

14. Are the minorities, whose purpose does 
not run counter to democratic purposes, de- 
fended? 

15. Is respect shown by each one for the 
freedom of belief, speech, assembly, press? 

16. Is. freedom used intelligently and with 
responsibility by each one? 

17. Can each one recognize propaganda and 
immunize against it? 

18. Does each one know how to plan, 
guided by anticipated consequences, and are 
plans carried into action with a minimum of 
errors? 

19. Can each one evaluate these experi- 
ences? 

20. Is each one a participant in self-imposed 
law and order which is conducive to the great- 
est good for the greatest number? 

21. Does each one show ability to select and 
to follow wise leadership and to reject unwise! 

22. Do the leaders lead without dominat- 
ing? 

23. Does each one live the principles of 
physical and mental hygiene? 

24. Does each one do her part to aid others 
in becoming socially acceptable, and in achiev- 
ing confidence in themselves? 

25. Do the members lose themselves in 
causes greater than themselves? 

26. Does interest lie in activity rather than 
in reward or fear of punishment! 

27. Is there recognition, on the part of 
each one, that guidance of adults and a cer- 
tain amount of restriction is necessary in the 
learning process? 

28. Is artificiality of purpose, manner and 
action discouraged by each member? 

29. Is effort made on the part of each 
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member not to feel social distinction and 
superiority? 

30. Are interest and loyalties in other cam- 
pus groups and activities developed in each 
student? 

It is obvious that the above ques- 
tions imply acceptable attitudes, be- 
liefs, values and appreciations, denote 


social awareness and sensitivity and 
proper modes of behavior. They are 
challenges to the living group to 
serve, not only in excellent relation to 
the university or college, but also as a 
laboratory for democratic procedure 
and an opportunity for self-growth. 





People Not Problems 


ELLEN B. HERNDON 


“Joan, what is the matter?” I 
paused on the steps of the administra- 
tion building to speak to one of the 
leaders of our women students. Only 
yesterday I had seen her and she had 
been radiant over the offer of a posi- 
tion after graduation as dean of girls 
and teacher of physical education in a 
small rural high school. She was the 
picture of what the well-dressed col- 
lege girl should wear, pretty as a 
magazine cover and yet her woe-be- 
gone expression troubled me. “Oh! 
Mrs. H.,” she said, “Dr. M. says that 
doctors can bury their mistakes but 
that we counselors have to live with 
ours. I am so afraid that I will say 
something wrong or do something 
wrong when I begin my work in the 
fall.” I tried to reassure her by say- 
ing that her youth and enthusiasm 
would be a real asset for the work 
into which she was going, that she 
would be able to spot the badly mal- 
adjusted people and send thern to spe- 
cially trained personnel. 

I don’t know whether I succeeded 
in calming Joan’s fears or not, but I 
do know that the little incident 
brought to a focus some of the 


thoughts that have been in my mind 
as an adviser to women and to which 
I have long wanted to give voice. 

We seem to be losing a certain 
valuable aspect of our counseling con- 
tact, the aspect that builds up esprit 
and morale because of two influences. 

1. The emphasis on the number of mal- 
adjusted students. 

2. The emphasis on the scientific aspects of 
counseling to the exclusion of the personal ' 
factor. 

We are being so constantly deluged 
in magazines, in screen plays, and on 
the stage with the information that 
the world is full of maladjusted peo- 
ple, that it is not surprising that we 
tend to view students as problems 
when they come through our door. It 
is much akin to the situation we ex- 
perienced when our sons came home 
from the war. We had read that they 
should be treated carefully—that we 
should not ask questions so we were 
practically tongue-tied with self-con- 
sciousness when we welcomed them 
home. We need to be aware of prob- 
lems—we need to know the signs of 
maladjustment but often in our zeal 
and earnestness we magnify symp- 
toms. Oftentimes the student needs 
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only the buildup that a few cheery 
words can give. 

We would decry any return to 
earlier concepts of deans of women 
which picture them as sweet motherly 
souls, with pretty marcelled hair and 
a seraphic smile, who have gone into 
the profession because they “just love 
girls.” We welcome the diagnostic 
tests, the remedial programs, socio- 
metric studies, and all scientific studies 
in techniques of counseling. They 
have given much in the wealth and 
breadth of understanding but let us 
not forget the uplift of spirit that can 
take place in the warmth of human 
contact. Rollo Walter Brown writing 
in the February issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly speaks of a statement made 
concerning George Pierce Baker, the 
great teacher of dramatics, “... he 
always treated us as if we were some- 
bodies about to do something impor- 
tant.”" A young dormitory president 
said to me of a Dean of Women, 
“Miss S. always gives me confidence 
in myself and makes me want to do 
this job better. After being with her, 
I feel so uplifted.” “Somebodies about 
to de something important.” 

A graduate institution which has 
trained many women for college per- 
sonnel work carries this philosophy 
into its program. A student who had 
been ill was closely observed during 
the semester examination. At the end 
of the hour the instructor tapped her 
on the shoulder whispering, “Now be 
leisurely about this. Don’t you want 
to go outside and walk around a 
little?” The personal touch! Again 
in this same institution, a student was 


*Rollo Walter Brown, “George Pierce Baker,” At- 
lantic Monthly, February, 1948, page 701. 


leaving the deserted class building at 
dinner time, thinking not too cheer- 
fully of the dinner in the corner drug- 
store. A chance encounter with a 
member of the department, a warm 
invitation, “Do come over to the Uni- 
versity Club and have dinner with 
me.” “Somebodies about to do some- 
thing important.” 

A young Danish friend of mine 
plans to attend one of our largest 
state universities next year. To enter 
a large college among hundreds of 
others is terrifying enough to one who 
has lived in the United States all of 
her life but to one from a foreign land 
it must be doubly so. She made an 
appointment with the Assistant Dean 
of Women. When I next saw her she 
was delighted. The Assistant Dean 
had had the information which my 
young friend needed at her finger tips. 
She had also given her names of peo- 
ple to whom to refer for additional 
information, but best of all, she had 
given her warmth and understanding 
and personal interest. 

There are those very intelligent 
counselors, keenly alive to situations, 
well trained excellent organizers, who 
by reason of a certain inarticulateness 
or coldness cannot give this spiritual 
uplift. It would seem that the areas 
of research could best use the talent of 
this type of person. The ideal coun- 
selor, however, needs both: wealth of 
knowledge and warmth of personal- 
ity 

To epitomize: we welcome research 
in testing, in understanding malad- 
justment. We cannot extol too highly 
the pioneers in student personnel ad- 
ministration whose insistence upon the 
training of deans of women and girls 
and counselors has given a profes- 
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sional status to the field, but we do 
feel that hand in hand with knowl- 
edge and training should go warmth 
of human understanding so that when 


a student leaves our office she will 
say, “She made me feel that I’m 
somebody about to do something im- 
portant.” 





Democracy Through 


WILLIAM 


I should like to share with you 
some of the observations that I have 
gleaned in the last few months while 
working on the Staff of the National 
Student Association. One of the im- 
portant things on which I have been 
assembling data is—how well is the 
teaching and practicing of democracy 
being carried out in our colleges and 
universities? It has been both encour- 
aging and discouraging at times to get 
into bull sessions with student leaders 
from many different types of colleges 
and really to find out what they are 
thinking. 

We all know that within a univer- 
sity community there are usually three 
general divisions of personnel directly 
concerned with the education process 
—the administration, the faculty, and 
the student body. It is true that over 
a period of many years the adminis- 
tration and faculty have been able to 
develop fairly logical and workable 
means of coordinating their activities, 
and the structures by which this can 
be done fairly easily have been set up. 





*Address presented before the American College 
— Association, Chicago, Illinois, March 31, 


Student Government* 


B. WELSH 


At least it appears this way to the stu- 
dents. But the third group, the stu- 
dent body, has generally been the last 
group to attempt to coordinate and 
organize its activities. In fact it would 
be safe to say that in the majority of 
cases this has only been going on in 
the last thirty years, and then with 
varying degrees of success. 

At first glance it might seem that 
the physical problems of organizing 
this transient group, which has spent 
little if any time in the specialized 
field of higher education, would be 
insurmountable. However, I believe 
that surprising results have been ob- 
tained in the past, and especially are 
being brought about in the years since 
the war. 

Let us call this organized student 
group that we shall be discussing the 
student government, and see in what 
light it is looked upon by the members 
of the three large divisions on the 
campus. I have found while talking 
with faculty members and adminis- 
trators that some of them hopefully 
look for some ideal system of student 
government which can take off their 
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hands the red tape and confusion of 
student activities. Others of this 
group seem to think the student gov- 
ernment is a fine place to put a great 
deal of the responsibility for the dis- 
ciplinary problems that arise on the 
campus. Others feel that it is dan- 
gerous to give students too direct a 
way to express their opinions and that 
the student’s only role in college is 
the attending of classes and the pass- 
ing of exams. And then there is the 
group who does believe that work in 
student government -is an excellent 
way of developing potential leader- 
ship and understanding of organiza- 
tional problems, but I’m afraid the 
group that looks upon student gov- 
ernment as a place to encourage an 
understanding of the real meaning 
of living within a democratic society 
is all too small. 


I’ve also talked with a great num- 
ber of students, and am sorry to say 
the general attitude seems to be even 
more discouraging. All too often I’ve 
heard such comments as—“Oh, that’s 
just an outfit for the big-wheels to 
get their names in the paper” or “It’s 
only good to run a dance, but it never 
does anything for me.” Sometimes 
the students even feel that the real 
reason for student government is to 
put up a front for the administration 
and that really the dean holds a veto 
over any worthwhile project that 
might be undertaken. 


Of course the whole purpose of 
outlining these observations for you is 
to bring out what NSA feels is the 
real purpose in having a student gov- 
ernment. The long range purpose 
should be almost self-evident; it is to 
provide students with a practical edu- 


cation in democratic self-government. 
It is in effect an insurance policy for 
a nation that prides itself on the ca- 
pacity of its people to govern them- 
selves. We feel that in any discussion 
of this matter student government 
should be regarded primarily as a 
learning process in which the lesson 
taught through actual practice is the 
hard and tiring ways of an ordered 
democratic society. We récognize that 
democracy is probably the most diffi- 
cult form of government and system 
of ordering a society ever conceived 
by man, but that it is the only success- 
ful one in which the individual is 
given full opportunity for intellectual 
and moral growth and in which he 
may use his full capacity to contribute 
to the common good. And within this 
context we feel student government 
has an important role to play. As the 
report by the Harvard committee on 
“General Education in a Free Soci- 
ety” expresses it “Student govern- 
ment is valuable in shaping the quality 
of later citizenship. It is only when 
the student faces the actual difficulties 
of governing by democracy that he 
begins to appreciate the complexity of 
a free society. To learn to resist pres- 
sure, to discover the power of a 
minority, to have free speech used 
against one, to prescribe rules and 
then to abide by them is training of 
the first order.” This then is what 
students, if they have the opportunity, 
may learn by participating in student 
government activities. 

The student government itself, as 
does any government, has two major 
functions—to serve the people it is 
made up of, and to represent them 
democratically to the other groups 
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with which those people must work 
and live. Now to see whether or not 
student governments really have the 
chance to do these things, and to see 
if students have the opportunity to 
learn those things listed by the Har- 
vard Committee, I should like to see 
some system of evaluation developed. 
The individual college should be able 
to evaluate the workings of democracy 
within itself, and then the level of 
evaluation of democracy should be 
brought down to the individual stu- 
dent. We must have the tools for 
analysis within the reach of the cam- 
pus. It is very commendable to talk 
of saving the remnants of democracy 
on the international scene, or in Wash- 
ington. But the evaluation of what I 
am looking for must not begin there. 
It must start within the fraternity 
house and in the Union building. 
There must be some new sort of check 
list or criteria of action by which every 
student can evaluate his participation 
in the democracy of the campus. 

It will do little good for NSA to 
tell a student government where it 
is making mistakes or for us to write 
an editorial in the NSA News about 
the undemocratic student government 
at a specific school. It will do little 
good for members of the student gov- 
ernment to call the members of the 
student body apathetic or to criticize 
the members for taking little interest. 
Each individual student government 
must work out for itself the techniques 
of making democracy a learning proc- 
ess, and each student must be urged to 
participate and then evaluate his own 
part. 

I would further like to see some 
method of evaluating democracy not 


only within the student government, 
but within the whole educational com- 
munity. I’m afraid too often it is the 
bad example set by the faculty and 
administration of a college that puts 
our students on the wrong track when 
they form a student government. It is 
much easier to sit behind a shiny desk 
and say to a group of students that 
this can be done and that can’t. It’s 
easier for the president of the student 
government to run his affairs with a 
yes or no answer, but we would all 
cry loudly if this were the method 
used in our local or national govern- 
ments. It is always harder to reach 
agreement through the free exchange 
of ideas and by majority decision. 


I hope that from this group will 
come the suggestion to each of your 
student groups that they wind up 
their activities this year with an over- 
all evaluation of how well they were 
able to use the democratic process in 
their work this past year. Before they 
can do this, of course, they will have 
to evolve some sort of criteria to 
judge the democracy of their work. I 
hope that many of them will take the 
time to do this. The results of this 
should certainly be kept for the new 
members the following year, so that 
they may see the weak points and 
strong of their predecessors. Then 
each of us in our work with student 
governments should stop and take a 
look around. Do we feel that disci- 
pline is the prime objective of our 
work with student activities? Are we 
afraid of making a mistake by letting 
the student government stumble slow- 
ly along in the democratic process? 

The example that each person in 
the field sets in his own practices will 
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be a determining factor in how stu- 
dent groups function themselves. 
Let’s not wave the American flag and 
think it is grand to give lip service to 
democracy, but rather let us think out 
how we can put democracy to practice 
within our own spheres of influence, 
and make it live and grow. If democ- 
racy fails within the educational circles 
of America, I hate to think how miser- 
ably it will fail in the city, state and 
national spheres. 

Perhaps I have painted a rather 
bleak scene. For a minute I would 
like to think of the reasons I believe 
the university community is an ideal 
place for even the transient group of 
students to learn the workings of 
democracy. Here the student has an 
opportunity to deal with problems 
within his own scope without too much 
outside interference, and in areas 
where mistakes can be accepted. Too 
often it is for fear of public opinion 
against the university that sufficient 
areas of defined authority are not 
turned over to students—because mis- 
takes might be made. I feel that one 
of our first jobs is to inform the pub- 
lic that Student Government is a 
learning process, and is an accepted 
part of each university system. An- 
other very important fact is that 
working in a student government 
gives the students a chance to see that 
the solution to organizational prob- 
lems does not lie just in writing a 
beautiful constitution. I don’t know 
how many times this year I have 
heard that some student government 
is rewriting its Constitution. I wish I 
could call out to all of them not to 
get jammed-up in words, but try to 
make what they do have, work. 


Let us look briefly at some more of 
the specific mistakes that are being 
made today in this field. 

1. I feel that there has been a fail- 
ure to outline clearly the areas of 
authority in which a student govern- 
ment may work. I realize that in 
every instance this authority will 
properly come from the administra- 
tion of the university, but it must be 
clearly outlined and understood, and 
it must be complete. The Advisers 
that work with student government 
should realize this and constantly be 
on guard to see that they do not try 
to exert pressure on decisions in the 
areas in which authority has been 
clearly delegated. 

2. Highly organized campuses, es- 
pecially those with independent and 
fraternity groups, are prone to take 
the politics of student government as 
something that can be kicked around 
for excitement. This talking and play- 
ing politics for politics’ sake is often 
exciting, but if that is the end, it is 
usually the end of functional student 
government. 

3. Many of the larger university 
student governments find their meet- 
ings almost completely dominated by 
consideration of athletics. In some 
cases this has been carried to the ex- 
treme and resulted in the complete 
neglect of broader considerations of 
student welfare. 

4. One of the worst faults that I 
have run into is the student govern- 
ment’s accepting the responsibility for 
a conglomeration of disciplinary pow- 
ers over student behavior. I am sure 
that wherever discipline is the stated, 
or actual prime purpose of having a 
student government, the student gov- 
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ernment is not very effective in that 
field or any other. Too often I have 
found that rules and regulations are 
left unexplained to new generations 
of students, and the only people who 
know that discipline is in the hands of 
the student government are the ad- 
ministration and a few of the student 
council members themselves. Disci- 
plinary functions of student govern- 
ment should only be taken on as the 
whole student body is willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility. The ideal sit- 
uation might be for a set of jurisdic- 
tional by-laws that required re-accept- 
ance each spring by the student body. 
This would always keep the responsi- 
bility before the changing student 
body, and give the student council a 
vote of confidence in this very impor- 
tant field. A group that starts its exist- 
ence with an imposing list of jurisdic- 
tional or disciplinary powers, will not 
have a very long life. It will soon 
find that it is losing the respect of 
both the administration and the stu- 
dent body as it finds it can not use 
police powers wisely. If it becomes 
clear that one or two disciplinary pow- 
ers are being handled effectively by 
the student government, an addi- 
tional power might be added each 
year until a workable list is obtained. 
The key to the ideal situation, how- 
ever, is to have the whole student 
body accept the responsibility, and not 
have the executive body of the stu- 
dent government act as a policing 
agency. 

Now let us consider where student 
government does function success- 
fully, and in what areas constructive 
projects that are beneficial to the cam- 
pus are being carried out. 


The coordination of campus social 
activities, and the expanding of their 
scope so that every student has an op- 
portunity to participate, have been the 
concern of many student govern- 
ments. Several have expanded inter- 
mural sports, surveyed housing facili- 
ties in the surrounding community, 
and checked up on local restaurants 
to see that they are keeping health 
standards. 

Many of the student governments 
have taken on the project of running 
a campus community chest, and con- 
solidating all the varied relief and 
welfare drives into this one campaign. 
There has been increasing interest in 
the problem of constructive student 
evaluation of teachers, and seyeral 
student governments have taken the 
lead in coordinating this project with 
faculty groups. At one school the 
student government has been instru- 
mental in obtaining a place for at least 
one student representative on every 
university committee, thus tying in 
more closely the loose ends of the 
educational community. 


NSA’s role in this broad picture of 
student government is primarily to 
make more effective the work of the 
student body in the university com- 
munity, and to act as their representa- 
tive and consultant to national and in- 
ternational educational, and govern- 
mental groups. 


One of our first jobs on the na- 
tional scene this year was to compile 
material and information on the actual 
structure and functioning of student 
government. We have published a 
booklet on “Student Government and 
Leadership in Higher Education”— 
and along with it sent plans for stu- 
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dent government clinics that can be 
held by interested groups on a single 
campus, and by sev¥eral schools in a 
region. A survey is being completed 
of some 360 colleges. The results 
will show the functioning and struc- 
ture of student government in all 
types and sizes of colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. 

Several of our sub-commissions on 
various campuses are doing similar 
planning and survey work in such 
fields as seating in football stadiums, 
use of upperclassmen as advisers, per- 
sonnel and guidance services orienta- 
tion programs, election procedures 
and campus social activity organiza- 
tion. Two of the regions are working 
on regional cultural festivals, and in- 
ter-school drama and musical events 
have been initiated and coordinated 
through the NSA channels. 

Some of our most immediately suc- 
cessful work has been done in the field 
of international student activities. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the NSA the 
MIT student government has helped 
arrange for the study of 80 foreign 
students, expenses paid, for a summer 
course at their university next sum- 
mer. Plans are under way with sev- 
eral colleges for a program developed 
jointly by the Canadian Federation of 
Students and the NSA for exchange 
of students each year between the two 
countries. The student governments 


at many schools have actively sup- 
ported the World Student Service 
Fund drives for the first time. NSA 
is a national sponsor of WSSF. 

This summer NSA has made special 
arrangements for 100 students to take 
a planned tour of Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France. All ar- 
rangements were made through the 
various National Unions of Students 
in those countries, and we have sup- 
plied each student government with 
booklets and bulletins giving a full 
picture of all the study, travel, and 
work opportunities abroad this sum- 
mer. Student governments are be- 
ginning to make these services avail- 


able to the members of their student 
bodies. 


We hope that through NSA we 
can help individual students to look 
beyond their classrooms, and encour- 
age them to help themselves with 
their educational problems. NSA it- 
self is a learning process and will 
never reach any ultimate goal in itself, 
but it will make the job easier for its 
member student government, and it 
will provide them with channels by 
which their activities can be expanded 
into the regional and national scene. 
It is with this in mind that students 
from all types of colleges are willing 
to cooperate and work with each other 
in the National Student Association. 





The Sixth Annual Reading Clinic Institute, Temple University, has been announced 
for the week of January 31 to February 4, 1949. 


For a copy of the program and other information, write to: Emmett Albert Betts, 


a The Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 





Student Participation in Goverment 
in a Teachers College 


CLARA M. THURBER 


The student government has taken 
much of my attention recently and I 
should lie to give a brief description 
of some of its current activities at 
Lesley. 

Yesterday was a typical day in my 
office. Various members of the Stu- 
dent Government Association were 
continually coming in with their prob- 
lems and suggestions: 

Several members reported enthusi- 
astically on the recent conference on 
student government held at a neigh- 
boring college. They had received 
much encouragement and many new 
ideas. 

Virginia came to discuss plans for 
the College Open House. As S.G.A. 
chairman, her duty is to coordinate 
all the activities connected with this 
event. She has appointed sub-com- 
mittees on exhibits, program, and re- 
freshments. The members of the 
S.G.A. will act as hostesses through- 
out the day, guiding visitors through 
the campus, and explaining the vari- 
ous phases of life at Lesley. 

Mary Lou is having her first ex- 
perience as chairman of a college func- 
tion. She has been appointed by the 
S.G.A. to make the arrangements for 
the next Acquaintance Dance. Limited 
numbers of students from the neigh- 
boring men’s colleges are invited 
through the offices of their deans; 
members of the S.G.A. act as hostesses 


assisted by the dean and a faculty 
committee. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for getting acquainted. 

A news sheet calling attention to 
the meetings of various organizations 
and of other special events of the 
week was brought to my desk by the 
chairman of the social calendar. It is 
her responsibility to fill in the events 
as scheduled on the large yearly cal- 
endar in my office and to tabulate for 
the handbook as many events as can 
be scheduled a year in advance. No 
organization is to schedule meetings 
or social events without consulting 
her. 

A planning conference with the 
student chairman of vespers took 
more of my time. Her committee has 
used “Brotherhood” as its theme for 
the year. Services have been con- 
ducted by representatives of each of 
the religious groups of the college— 
Student Christian Movement, Hillel 
Foundation, and Newman Club. The 
list of special speakers has included 
ministers from nearby churches and 
members of our own staff. 

The president of the Newman Club 
has been appointed by the S.G.A. as 
leader of the representatives of all 
the religious groups engaged in plan- 
ning for the Spring Convocation, held 
traditionally on the Thursday preced- 
ing Easter Sunday. The participation 
of all these groups focuses our think- 
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ing around our common heritage of 
fundamental spiritual truths. 

Jerry, the president of the S.G.A., 
brought the agenda for the monthly 
General Organization Meeting which 
was held last night. At this meeting 
members of the S.G.A. meet with rep- 
resentatives of all organizations of the 
college, administrative officials, facul- 
ty members, house directors, and 
guests from the student body. Re- 
ports of the various committees were 
read and discussed. The College 
branch of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation, which wanted to acquaint the 
student body with world problems 
that it has been studying, found that 
all assembly programs were booked 
for the remainder of the year. It will 
present a special program in the form 
of a panel discussion. Pleas for spe- 
cial contributions were presented by 
students sponsoring The World Stu- 
dent Service Fund and the Red Cross. 
The S.G.A. administers the charity 
fund appropriated from the activity 
fee of each student. After hearing of 
the urgent need of students in other 
countries, the group recommended 
that the S.G.A. place boxes in con- 
venient places so that a special contri- 
bution might supplement the share of 
the charity fund that could be allotted 
to the World Student Fund. 

The problem of cheating came up 
and was faced as intelligent citizens 
of any community should face a situ- 


ation injurious to the entire group. 
These leaders recognized their re- 
sponsibility for the weak members of 
the group by preventing temptation 
to cheat if possible, and by bringing 
to justice cases which are infringe- 
ments upon their standards of ethics. 
As the college alumnae held their 
regular meeting during the evening, 
the dean had the opportunity to go 
from one group to the othér and co- 
ordinate the efforts of both in the in- 
terests of the general welfare of the 
college. At other meetings problems 
connected with dormitories, the dining 
room, and faculty-student relations 
have furnished material for lively 
discussions, which have resulted in 
better understanding and a stronger 
spirit of cooperation. 


The S.G.A. holds a regular session 
once each week and special sessions at 
the call of the president. It also sits 
as a court whenever the occasion re- 
quires. Through its dignity, fairness, 
and responsibility, this group has 
gained the confidence and support of 
both faculty and students. 


As I contemplated the activities of 
this day, I realized that in our student 
government associations we have a 
unifying influence which permeates 
every facet of college life. Although 
it has been organized for only one 
year, it has demonstrated its possibili- 
ties and we face the future with high 
hopes. 
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Education by Living in Dormitories 
and Residence Halls 


KATHERINE WARREN 


It is my understanding that the 
topic “Education by Living in Dormi- 
tories and Residence Halls” is in- 
tended to deal not with the social pro- 
gram as carried forward in university 
residence halls, nor the counseling 
program, nor the housing program 
per se, but with all of these programs 
as they result in educational and in- 
tellectual values to the individual 
student. As a consequence, I shall dis- 
cuss the educational objectives to- 
ward which I assume we are all striv- 
ing and shall explain briefly how we 
attempt to achieve these objectives at 
Florida State University. The guid- 
ing principle, or philosophy, if you 
will permit so ambitious a word, back 
of all of our residence techniques is 
that every phase of a student’s ex- 
perience in residence can and should 
have a definite educational value. 

It is generally conceded, I believe, 
that in university operated residence 
halls certain advantages of living can 
be provided which cannot be dupli- 
cated in private homes. Institutional 
methods can more efficiently meet the 
needs of large numbers. 

The first advantage lies in the pro- 
vision of physical equipment and liv- 
ing arrangements which meet the 
highest standards. This is achieved 
through the employment of experts 
who keep in mind the specific needs 
of women students in planning resi- 
dence halls; through providing and 


supplying uniformly standardized 
equipment designed for the comfort 
and education of students; and 
through standardized administration 
of the physical facilities of the dormi- 
tories. 

Realizing the importance of these 
services, Florida State University has 
on the staff of the Dean of Women a 
Director of Residence who is an expert 
in institutional management. She is 
assisted by a staff of trained house- 
keepers. The function of this entire 
staff is to maintain at all times physi- 
cal conditions conducive to good study 
habits, personal convenience, com- 
fort and cleanliness and to stimulate 
standards of good taste. A continuous 
study is made to improve the planning 
and furnishings of residence halls 
within the limitations of funds avail- 
able. As far as possible we are break- 
ing down the large living units into 
smaller ones, providing additional 
single rooms for the use of students 
who require more rest and privacy 
and setting two occupants as the limit 
for any room. Reading lamps, desks 
and desk chairs especially designed 
for student needs are provided for all 
students to afford maximum comfort 
and space for study. The same care 
has been given to designing and select- 
ing other articles of furniture in the 
bedrooms in order that needless irrita- 
tion may be eliminated and that 
standards of convenience and of good 
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taste may be maintained. Consider- 
able thought is also given to the dec- 
oration of the bedrooms by the use of 
attractive colors in walls and wood- 
work which, by providing variety and 
brightness, eliminates the institutional 
look and encourages the individual 
student to express and develop taste 
through her choice of personal fur- 
nishings. In the same way all other 
service units—baths, smoking rooms, 
student laundries, kitchenettes, rooms 
for typing and hall offices —are 
planned for the student’s convenience 
and for eliminating as far as possible 
elements of friction from daily living. 
Thus we endeavor to realize the ob- 
jective that all phases of the mainte- 
nance of the residence halls must serve 
educational needs. 

In the second place group living 
necessarily entails upon the individ- 
ual education in self-discipline. This 
point of view is so well understood by 
deans of women that it needs no am- 
plification. Perhaps one of the most 
valuable experiences of college life is 
the adjustment required between 
roommates, the modification of per- 
sonal habits to meet group demands 
and the obligation devolving upon the 
individual to share in group responsi- 
bilities. 

These educational values are best 
derived through participation in stu- 
dent government. At our institution 
the organization of hall life provides 
for a house council of students, the 
governing board for the hall on which 
as many students as possible serve 
during the year. Each hall also has 
its own social committee which plans 
and directs the social events for that 
dormitory and has also many special 


committees, such as bulletin board, 
intramural sports, hall library com- 
mittee, and so forth. These hall 
leaders under the guidance of the 
head resident and social director deal 
with cases of misconduct within the 
hall, problems of hall morale and 
standards of behavior. Perhaps this is 
one of the most practical media for 
education of students in every day 
living. 

Closely allied to the practice in 
self-government are the results to be 
attained from a well developed and 
carefully administered program of 
social guidance. At Florida State 
University this is regarded as one of 
the most important aspects of the 
counseling program. A_ personal 
study is made of every girl in the hall 
by the social director and a detailed 
plan of improvement worked out for 
and with those students who need it. 
Books explaining accepted social 
usage, grooming, appropriate dress 
for various occasions, table manners, 
forms of written invitations and ac- 
ceptances and similar matters are kept 
in all hall offices for the use of stu- 
dents. Students are expected to con- 
sult these aids when planning a social 
affair. For the direction and assistance 
of the Hall Social Committee a spe- 
cial manual has been prepared by the 
office of the Dean of Women. The 
students also prepare a booklet for 
Freshmen entitled “Campus Wise in 
Campus Ways” which explains our 
particular mores. A comprehensive 
program of social activities of varied 
type designed to provide a wide range 
of social experiences and an opportu- 
nity for practicing the amenities is 
conducted by the Social Director of 
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each hall under the direction of an 
Assistant to the Dean of Women. The 
single feature of this program which 
has been found most successful in pro- 
moting educational objectives is the 
informal tea hour every Wednesday 
afternoon in every hall. At this time 
different students prepare and serve 
the tea, lay the tea table, act as host- 
esses to other students and guests and 
sometimes provide a brief program of 
music or other entertainment. Once a 
month the time is utilized for some 
cultural feature such as talks by fac- 
ulty members on various subjects, ex- 
hibits of interest with explanations by 
some authority, an occasional book 
review, reading of poetry, or listening 
to especially selected music. Thus 
through these media students acquire 
poise and social competence and are 
encouraged to practice their special 
talents. 


A fourth objective which can be 
realized in dormitory living is the 
stimulation of intellectual and cul- 
tural interests. This stimulation can 
be partially provided through con- 
stant emphasis by the counselors and 
head residents on the intellectual 
values of college life. Such emphasis 
is indeed needed as a corrective for 
the often excessive importance which 
recreation, “dating,” campus politics, 
membership in organizations and even 
the attainment of high grades often 
assume in the minds of students. 
Amid these distractions true perspec- 
tive is required if the student is to 
attain any intellectual growth. 

At Florida State University we 
have found that students increasingly 
use and enjoy the facilities of this sort 
provided in the living rooms and 


lounges of the halls. Each hall has a 
library to which books suggested by 
the students and the counselors are 
added yearly. Magazines and daily 
newspapers are also furnished. Pianos, 
radios and record players are placed 
in every hall and each hall has a mu- 
sical library of classical records which 
is supplemented yearly. Good prints 
of famous paintings are used in 
hall decoration and additional exhibits 
are shown occasionally. Other ex- 
hibits of objects of art and handicrafts 
of various sections of this country and 
foreign countries are frequently uti- 
lized. All of these facilities are pro- 
vided by that part of the student 
activity fee which is administered by 
the Dean of Women. The expendi- 
ture for these sources of cultural stim- 
ulation amounts to approximately 
$1000.00 a year exclusive of the pur- 
chase of musical instruments. The 
results have proven that the expendi- 
ture is well worth while. Supplement- 
ing these facilities are occasional talks 
by members of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment and other members of the fac- 
ulty on interpretation and aesthetic 
appreciation. Listening hours for the 
opera on Saturday afternoons, infor- 
mal group discussions and talks ‘by 
distinguished visitors and faculty held 
in the dormitories bring the student 
in contact with civic and world affairs. 

The greatest source of intellectual 
stimulus in residence halls stems from 
the counseling system ‘developed 
there. It follows inevitably that if 
this system is to be adequate in this 
respect the counselors themselves 
must be women of high intellectual 
interests and attainment, able to draw 
on a rich store of knowledge and ex- 
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perience in guiding youth along the 
same lines. Therefore, the quality of 
candidates who are first accepted for 
graduate work in the field of coun- 
seling and later appointed to posi- 
tions as residence counselors should 
be considered very carefully. An at- 
tractive personality on the part of per- 
sonnel workers in this field, or an 
interest in social and recreational ac- 
tivities, or concern for the iridividual, 
or even an extensive knowledge of the 
principles of adolescent psychology, 
do not alone comprise adequate quali- 
fications for a counselor who is to 
serve as a model and a guide for 
young students in promoting intellec- 
tual interests. We conceive of this 
function as one of the fundamental 
requisites of a good counselor and try 
as far as possible to fill our positions 
with women who have sound academic 
training, experience and standards. 
The attainment of the Master’s de- 
gree is a minimum requirement for 
the position of residence counselor on 
our campus. We expect our counselors 


to make a thorough study of the po- 
tentialities and achievements of each 
girl in her hall with a view to aiding 
and encouraging her maximum devel- 
opment in the intellectual area. This 
work supplements and is coordinated 
with that of the academic counselor 
and instructor. Because she lives in 
the residence hall, the counselor holds 
a strategic position for discovering 
facts about the student unknown to 
other agencies of guidance. She can 
discover the extent and type of a stu- 
dent’s various assets, handicaps and 
habits of life. She is expected to help 
the student overcome these handicaps, 
correct undesirable habits and improve 
her achievement through cooperative 
planning and direction. She can point 
out and even create channels and 
areas in which the student may gain 
practice and ability for more effective 
living. The advantages inherent in 
this relationship alone can result in 
making dormitory life one of the 
strongest factors in the total educa- 
tional experience of a woman student. 





Management Training Program Graduate Fellowships 


Radcliffe College is again offering a limited number of fellowships, covering the tuition 
fee in whole or in part, for the 1949-50 Management Training Program. This ten months’ 
program provides a basic training for young women intending to work at the administrative 
level, including those who seek administrative positions in business and industry, government 
offices, educational establishments and social service institutions, The program includes about 
seven months of class instruction given by members of the faculty of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University, and others. Carefully selected full-time 
apprentice work in business, government and other organizations occupies about three months. 


The Training Program will start late in August (date to be announced later). Enrol- 
ment is open to a limited number of college graduates. Tuition: $550. For catalog and 
further information, apply to Mr. T. North Whitehead, Management Training Program, 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Contributions of Types of Housing to the Education 
of University Women Students 


MARGARET BARNARD PICKEL 


I think we are in danger of forget- 
ting, as we multiply the needs of 
women students and our obligations 
to meet them —I think we are al- 
ready forgetting the primary and 
essential function of a college, to 
provide a climate for the mind to 
grow in. It is pleasant to give our 
students fine buildings, balanced diets, 
social life, friendly introduction to 
new surroundings. But cafeterias are 
not enough, vitamins are not enough, 
beau parlors are not enough, counsel- 
ing is not enough to give our daily 
life together a part in that whole 
process of developing intelligence 
which is the high purpose of educa- 
tion. 


In our residence halls, in my opin- 
ion, young women are not keeping 
good enough company. When I am 
shocked to hear that some authorities 
believe that children’s books should 
be about only such things as are 
within children’s experience, I won- 
der how children are to learn to 
stretch their imaginations and their 
minds. Yet we are doing the same 
sort of thing in residence halls when 
We set up staffs of kind, mildly edu- 
cated and primarily domestic women, 
assisted by graduate students just one 
step ahead of undergraduates, in edu- 
cation, and by young women trained 
in counseling and immature in living. 


Surely a fundamental of education 


is that the student’s reach should al- 
ways exceed her grasp, and that in 
her life at college she should find 
companions very greatly her superior 
in the ways of the mind. Unless she 
finds these, college will not be, as 
William Allen Neilson said it should 
be, a place to grow up in. 

All the books in our libraries, all 
the professors in our lecture halls 
cannot give that peculiar sharpening 
of the mind, that lovely pleasure in its 
use, that comes from good talk. Ste- 
phen Leacock used to say that the 
Oxford dons educated their students 
by smoking on them in their sitting 
rooms, Harvard recognizes the need 
for something in the way of intellec- 
tual daily fare by requiring certain 
professors to take their lunch in cer- 
tain student houses. Good talk is 
surely the lab period of lecture and 
reading courses, and women perhaps 
need to form the habit more than 
men, because they often seem more 
inclined to be interested in the per- 
sonal than in ideas. 

How can we make good talk, the 
exchange and clash of ideas, a habit 
with young women, something that 
they come to take for granted as a 
natural essential of life, something 
that all the rest of their lives they 
cannot do without? 

We must start with our residence 
hall staff. It is a good principle that 
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the head of a hall—the one who gives 
it character and color, should be a 
member of the teaching staff, with 
both teaching and administrative du- 
ties light enough to keep her confi- 
dent and enterprising. Details of 
house and office management should 
be in the hands of a full time, well 
trained staff. 

But that is not enough. What our 
residence halls need as well is foci of 
intellectual infection, a corps of wom- 
en who are kind of typhoid Marys, 
carriers of that mental disturbance so 
uncommon as to be left out of text- 
books —a disturbance that makes 
them think and talk well. They 
should be carefully chosen members 
of the teaching staff—not necessarily 
young, but necessarily intellectual, not 
necessarily good looking, but neces- 
sarily vivid and lively, not necessarily 
well adjusted, but necessarily inter- 
ested in the play of minds, not looking 
for a comfortable place to live but 
considering that living with students 
is an important and rewarding part of 
their life as teachers. 


How can we get such women to 
come and live in residence halls? Not 
by putting them to study and try to 
sleep in a corridor of noisy students, 
not by offering them a comfortable 
living at the cost of valued freedoms. 
Not by making use of them for office 
duty. 

Remembering how important it is 
to have them with us, we must accept 
the fact that there is no cheap way to 
get and keep them. We must offer 
them living conditions of comfort, 
dignity and privacy, apartments with 
outside entrances, kitchenettes that 
make it possible to entertain friends, 


all the appurtenances necessary to 
have a feeling of home for quiet study 
and personal friendship. 

And what should we ask in return? 
Nothing, certainly, that limits their 
usefulness as teachers. It is not too 
much to ask that they should dine in 
the hall when they have no other 
engagements, that they should have 
special tables to which students, pref- 
erably not from their own depart- 
ments, should be invited, that in the 
apartments that we provide they 
should be given to hospitality, that on 
one afternoon a week they are at home 
at tea time to students and professors, 
that they should, in short, be “club- 
bable” and social in the best sense. 

They should be encouraged to ask 
colleagues to dine in hall, to suggest 
not only informal, but special occa- 
sions when colleagues whom they are 
fond and proud of can shine in after 
dinner talks about their subjects or 
about ideas that interest them. 

There is no organizational road to 
this kind of life in residence halls. I 
can give you no blueprint to follow. 
Too much of its virtue lies in sponta- 
neity, in naturalness, in the habit that 
comes from wont and use. 

If I have made this seem a sketch 
for a solemn picture, it is because we 
have forgotten that wisdom and 
gayety go together. It is because I 
have forgotten that the best educated 
and most exciting professor I ever 
knew had the most beautiful laugh. 
It is because we are not often enough 
reminded that the life of the mind is 
the most fulfilling, the most inter- 
esting, the most entertaining of all. 

It is because we sometimes forget 
the great usefulness of administration 
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as the handmaid of teaching. This is 
a special way in which we can give a 
lasting freshness to education, a way 
in which we can help to set up stand- 
ards that will make unthinkable to 
college women that satisfaction with 
the third rate that marks so much of 
our private and public taste and ac- 
tion. 

I have given you counsels of per- 
fection. What can we do now while 
we are over-crowded and underserv- 
iced? We can plan, for the future, 
smaller units in our residence halls. 
Until we have suitable quarters for 
our typhoid Marys we can have them 
on a part time basis, by inviting them 
often to dinner, by having a regular 
tea hour to which their students can 
bring them and to which they can 
bring their colleagues, by offering 
them our social rooms in which to en- 
tertain their students. We can make it 
easy and natural for men professors 
to come to dinner with their students, 
to drop in for tea and talk. All these 
habits will make our staff and stu- 
dents ready for the day when it will 
be taken for granted that life in a resi- 
dence hall is interesting enough for 
the best of our teaching staff to want 
to share it. 

If some of us feel too much occu- 
pied by what a colleage of mine called 
“academic dish washing,” here is our 
chance for real influence on education, 
for the exercise of our own judgment 
about something vital to the education 
of women. For these good companions 
for our students will be appointed by 


us, not chosen by their departments. 
Living in a residence hall will be a 
special honor given to a woman pro- 
fessor by the Dean of Women—not a 
convenient inducement that cuts down 
the salary budget of a department 
head. 


I have said that there is no blue- 
print for the plan. Each residence hall 
presents its own problem of numbers 
and accommodation. It is a problem 
that I think women are best at solv- 
ing—a personal equation, an individ- 
ual question and answer. 

There has never been a time when 
the quickening of women’s intelli- 
gence was so important. Look beyond 
vocational needs and plans to what 
John Erskine called long ago “The 
Moral Obligation of Being Intelli- 
gent.” According to the psycholo- 
gists, women are emotionally less ma- 
ture than men. Nothing puts strong 
fibre into the heart like exercising the 
mind until it becomes tough and 
resilient. It is as true now as when 
John Erskine said it, that “Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever” is false doctrine. Women 
cannot be really good unless they are 
clever, too. 

If our young women are immature 
emotionally, it is perhaps, as President 
Bixler suggested, because we try to 
“understand” them too much. It is 
perhaps because we try to make life 
too easy for them by letting them live 
with and measure themselves by their 
equals. 











Group Work in Action in Secondary Schools 


FLORENCE MYERS 


The importance of group activities 
as “laboratories in social living” is 
generally recognized today. Through 
such activities young people develop 
skills, appreciations and satisfactions. 
They also learn the value of service 
and civic responsibility — important 
factors in personal and community 
well being. Teachers and guidance 
personnel should be alert to recognize 
situations that lend themselves to the 
group process, both in the class room 
and in club activities. The illustra- 
tions which follow show some of the 
dynamics of group work as it evolved 
under the skillful guidance of teach- 
ers and club sponsors. 

Mr. C. Harper Wren described the way in 
which a group of ninth grade pupils in a 
speech class developed poise and facility in 
many speaking situations. While the members 
of the group were highly selected in regard to 
intelligence, there were the usual wide diver- 
gencies in personality development and in de- 
grees of social and intellectual maturity. The 
problem facing the teacher was to integrate 
these heterogeneous elements into an effectively 
operating speech unit. Showing careful atten- 
tion to the composition of the group, he or- 
ganized the class into committees, each one 
consisting of a natural leader, a few extroverts, 
a few quiet, thoughtful youngsters and a few 
shy withdrawn ones. When topics were chosen 
for study the natural leaders were encouraged 
to initiate discussion and to draw out the shy, 
retiring students. All the committee members 
actively participated wheh they presented their 
reports to the class, and they often succeeded 
in generating lively, animated discussion in- 
volving the entire group. The final class ac- 
tivity was a panel discussion on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. The program was so 
successful it not only attracted the attention of 
the school but of the community. As a result 
of all this publicity, steps were soon taken to 


correct some of the conditions responsible for 
delinquency in the immediate neighborhood. 
The values derived from this worthwhile class 
activity not only benefited individual students, 
but the larger community of which they were 
a part. 


Another example of the successful use of 
committee work in a class room situation is 
the study of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar by an 
English class under the leadership of Mr. Atlee 
C. Kepler of the Hagerstown, Maryland, High 
School. The instructor, realizing that a knowl- 
edge of the setting and background of the 
play, and also of the life and times of the play- 
wright, would result in a greater understand- 
ing of the production, organized the class into 
committees. Each group selected the particu- 
lar area of study it wished to investigate. Some 
committees made a study of the lives of Caesar, 
Brutus and Anthony, some surveyed the history 
of the period and still others investigated 
Elizabethan life in the 16th Century to get an 
understanding of the times in which Shake- 
speare lived. All these studies afforded a fine 
background for the actual reading and drama- 
tization of Julius Caesar. When the students 
read the play they became so interested in it 
they decided to prepare an adaptation of it 
and to present it to the entire school. During 
the weeks which followed, everyone had some 
representation on one of the following com- 
mittees: Play revision, Casting and staging, 
Lighting and properties, Costuming and make- 
up, and Business arrangements. 

On the Friday before the “Ides of March” 
the production was given before a crowded 
auditorium of students, teachers and parents. 
The program presented was the successful cul- 
mination of a project which, under more rou- 
tine methods of instruction, would never have 
emerged from the class room. 


Clubs and informal activities also afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for “guided group expe- 
riences.” Mr. Theodore C. Foote’s description 
of the Stag Crew Club in the high school not 
only showed the group process that was in- 
volved in building a stage set for the senior 
play, but the way in which he, the sponsor, 
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utilized the activity for individual counseling. 
The boys first discussed the stage requirements 
of the play and then made a large scale draw- 
ing of the stage. Next the flats and other 
equipment were taken out of storage and ex- 
amined. The flats were in such poor condi- 
tion, from almost continuous use, they had to 
be recovered. This necessitated the formula- 
tion of committees to purchase “everything 
from wall sizing to door hinges.” Every boy 
was included in one of the property commit- 
tees. After the purchases were made, the erec- 
tion of the stage set began. It not only in- 
volved preparing the flats but painting other 
equipment, altering draperies and checking 
lighting equipment. When the set was com- 
pleted, everyone agreed that it contributed 
greatly to the effectiveness of the play. More 
important to the boys, however, was the fact 
that the entire activity was a splendid group 
experience for them. It not only developed 
their skills, but it enabled the sponsor to be- 
come better acquainted with them. As in pre- 
vious occasions, when stage sets were being 
constructed the sponsor found opportunities for 
counseling. In an informal, friendly atmos- 
phere he was able to listen to their questions 
about jobs, colleges, the armed forces and other 
matters that were the concern of high school 
boys. Whenever necessary he directed them to 
appropriate members of the school staff for 
further help. As it has been pointed out many 
times, group work is one of the best ways of 
discovering the needs and interests of young 
people and of observing their behavior. “Coun- 
seling should not be limited to periods of ten- 
sion, but should take place in connection with 
on going activities of group life.” 


‘Strang, Ruth: Group activities in Colleges and 
Secondary School, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946, p. 27. 


Occasionally through a group project a 
school is able to enlist the help of the com- 
munity in achieving certain objectives. Mary 
Louis Lupkin of the Plattsville, Pennsylvania, 
High School told how a group of enterprising 
girls in one of her Health Education classes 
organized to obtain the necessary equipment 
to play tennis. Under her direction several 
committees were formed for the purpose, One 
committee set to work weeding, sweeping and 
marking the old tennis court. Another group, 
through a club project in Indian. bead work, 
made belts, bracelets and other ornaments. 
From the sale of these novelties money was ob- 
tained for the purchase of racquets and tennis 
balls. 

A third committee prepared an appeal to the 
Board of Education to equip and maintain the 
court. The carefully drawn plans and the ac- 
tivities of the Group so impressed the Board 
of Education that a substantial appropriation 
was voted for the court and the girls had the 
satisfaction of seeing the successful culmination 
of their efforts. Through this undertaking 
these young people developed qualities of ini- 
tiative and resourcefulness. They saw the value 
of concerted action, and they acquired a real 
understanding of the importance of working 
with their community. 


The outcomes of all group work 
both in the class room and in the out- 
side, depend very largely on the 
leader. His sensitivity to the needs of 
young people, and his proficiency in 
the use of group methods will deter- 
mine the kinds of personal and social 
value that will emerge from school 
activities. 





Information Published on Student Exchange 


Students interested in foreign study will find information about student-exchange pro- 
grams, including qualifications, how and where to apply, and funds available, in a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet recently prepared by the Committee on International Relations of the 
National Education Association, Copies of the Student-Exchange Bulletin may be obtained 
free upon request from the Committee, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Secondary School Exchange 


VELORA BUSCHER 


Any meeting of people interested 
in guidance is certain to produce one 
panel on “Utilizing Community Re- 
sources in Guidance”; any text on 
guidance has at least one chapter on 
the subject. Then follows a discus- 
sion of the youth-serving agencies 
such as the YMCA, the YWCA, the 
Scouts, and others. Two high schools, 
University City in Saint Louis Coun- 
ty, Missouri, and East Alton-Wood 
River Community High in Wood 
River, Ilinois—neighbors, but acting 
independently—recently attempted to 
use another resource, successful busi- 
ness and professional people of the 
area. 


As part of the program of guidance 
a survey was made to determine how 
many adults would be willing to act as 
advisers of the young and to aid them 
in a wise choice of vocation. In the 
case of University City the survey was 
by way of the Kiwanis Club; in Wood 
River, through the Rotary Youth 
Service Committees. Sincerely inter- 
ested and even enthusiastic, many 
citizens offered their services, al- 
though some few admitted being 
“scared of high school kids.” Listing 
one or more fields in which they 
agreed to assist in giving occupational 
information, the adults promised to 
cooperate by granting interviews. 


Because the project was new and 
because most underclassmen are in the 
age range which looks forward to a 
life time as a fireman, an air steward- 
ess, or a movie queen, the Wood 


River guidance directors decided to 
limit the interviews to seniors. Ac- 
cordingly, as a senior boy indicated 
that he was interested in electricity, a 
double postal card was sent to one of 
the lay counselors in that field. One 
side was set up in this form: 

One of our students, (NAME) __, 
has expressed an interest in your vo- 
cational specialties. We hope that 
through your interest in him, occupa- 
tional information in these fields can 
be gained. 

Please fill in the other half of this 
postal card at your earliest conve- 
nience and mail to the student named. 

Thank you for your part in our 
school’s program of vocational guid- 
ance. 

The other part, addressed to the 
student so as to make the return easy, 
said: 

Your name has been sent to me 
from the high school as one interested 
in learning more about the kind of 
work in which I have had experience. 

I shall be glad to talk to you on 
__.(DATE)_. at __(pLacE)_.. If this 
is not convenient for you, please tele- 
phone me at 

Sincerely yours, 


When an interview had been sched- 
uled, the student was sent on his way, 
during school as well as out of school 
hours. He took with him an interview 
sheet which he and the volunteer 
counselor filled out. This form had on 
it the following sections with spaces 
for notations: 
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Vocations, skills, or trades dis- 

cussed 

Reading materials suggested 

Schools, training, apprenticeship, 

and employment discussed. 

Referrals to other persons for in- 

formation 

Remarks 
It was signed by the adult and 
brought by the student to the school. 
As was expected, these reports varied 
from the sketchy and sparse kind to 
ones complete in all details. 

The student comments ranged from 
a blanket, “That guy sure knew his 
stuff” to, “He just talked about chem- 
ical engineering. He didn’t know 
much about the other kinds”; from, 
“She gave me some books and maga- 
zines” to, “She said to look in the 
library.” 

The adults were almost unanimous 
in their opinion that vocational guid- 
ance is a necessity. They felt it should 
begin early in a student’s life, al- 
though most of them admitted that 
they themselves at the age of four- 
teen had no idea of what they wanted 
to be. 

The high school counselors, analyz- 
ing the results, pointed out the fol- 
lowing inadequacies of this method: 

1) The lay counselor, because of his 
success, has a narrow field. He fails 
to see the forest for his own tree. 


2) His reference material is lim- 
ited. 


3) He can hardly be expected to 
keep up-to-date information on en- 
trance requirements, on tuition and 
other costs, on courses offered at a 
number of schools, or on other 
sources of training. 

4) He knows too little about the 
child, his abilities, his liabilities, and 
his resources to offer competent ad- 
vice. 

5) Groups such as the National 
League of Nursing Education or the 
state and federal bureaus have much 
better facilities for dealing with the 
problem. 

Although not completely successful 
from the school’s point of view, the 
project has not been entirely shelved. 
The high school counselors realize 
the truth of the criticism that some of 
them “have never earned a dollar in 
industry.” Nevertheless, they do carry 
and must continue to carry the larger 
part of the task of guiding the young 
into channels where there is a reason- 
able chance for success. Among the 
valuable results of the experiment is 
an improvement in public relations, 
the orientation of certain key people 
of the community to the problems of 
guidance, and a reaffirmation of the 
principle that guidance must be a 
continuing process. Perhaps the great- 
est value lies in the inspiration which 
the students received from meeting 
men and women who are successful 
and happy in their work. 
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University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


The assignment of roommates is 
one of those duties that persistently 
appears with the approach of a new 
school year, is accepted as a routine 
occurrence and yet is a problem that 
will not conform permanently to any 
easy method. It is as intangible as the 
elements of personal relations, as 
changeable as the number of dormi- 
tories and private rooms on a campus, 
and a fertile subject for continued ex- 
perimentation. The latter will be 
true as long as there remains so much 
that we do not know as to just why 
people like or do not like each other. 
It is an interesting problem and cer- 
tainly a challenging one to those 
deans who persist in their attempts to 
perfect techniques suitable for their 
particular situation. We, of course, 
expect to find that much of the in- 
formation used in the assignment of 
roommates at various colleges is 
similar, that certain techniques, such 
as the drawing of numbers for room 
choice is fairly general, but some of 
the specific procedures may well be 
adaptable to different situations. 


THOsE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
AssIGNMENTS 


Generally, some member of the 
staff of the Dean of Women is respon- 
sible for the assignment of room- 
mates. This may be the assistant Dean 
of Women in charge of housing, a 
trained person who is Head Resident 
of, perhaps, one large hall but in di- 
rect charge of all housing, a commit- 
tee of two or three consisting of the 


Dean of Women, Dean of Residence 
and assistants, or a committee which 
includes some student representatives. 


INFORMATION UsED 


The information used in the match- 
ing of roommates is generally ob- 
tained from the records of the Board 
of Admissions, such as application 
blanks for new students and the usual 
high school records and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, specific blanks or 
questionnaires are often enclosed with 
welcoming letters to the new students 
from the office of the Dean of Wom- 
en. Mount Holyoke College tried 
out a new blank this fall which 
asks the new student to state her pref- 
erence, if any, in regard to residence 
hall, single or double room, and 
roommate, if another student has 
been consulted and has agreed to share 
a room with her. Students are also 
asked to give race and church prefer- 
ence and to indicate any physical 
handicap which would prevent them 
living on the fourth floor or sharing a 
room with another student. 

At Pomona College, in addition to 
the more general information in- 
cluded on the forms entered in the 
folders for each girl, a questionnaire, 
with a letter from the Social Director, 
is sent to the individual freshmen af- 
ter acceptance to college. These ques- 
tions, to which the girls reply quite 
fully, prove very helpful. The girls’ 
replies are entered on forms and are 
added to the other information in- 
cluded in their individual folders. 
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This questionnaire is briefly as fol- 

lows: 

Quite important: 

1, What kind of person would you like to 
have as a roommate? What interests would 
you like to share with her? What traits, 
what outlook, what values do you particu- 
larly desire in a friend? If you can puz- 
zle this out, it will go a long way towards 
helping us find a roommate who will be 
congenial. 

2. Tell us something about yourself. How 
do you like to spend your leisure time? 
That is, how do you amuse yourself—any 
sports, any kinds of music, reading, bridge? 
Put down everything you really like to do. 
In what field or fields do you plan to 
specialize in college and what would you 
like to do after you leave college? 

Trifles, but still important: 

1. How tall are you? 

2. What is your usual bed time? Do you like 
to keep fairly late hours, or do you prefer 
to go to bed early? 

3. Do you smoke? If not, do you prefer a 
roommate who does not smoke either? 

4. Are you extremely neat, or average, or do 
you need to be “picked up after”? 


The general information used in 
matching roommates at most colleges 
usually includes combinations of the 
following: age, home background, oc- 
cupation and education of parents, size 
of the home town or city, size of the 
high school in which the student 
graduated, scholastic and extra-cur- 
ricular interests, race, religious pref- 
erence, course of study the student is 
entering, financial situation. 


Speciric COLLEGES 


At Bucknell University, according 
to Dean Mary Jane Stevenson, a brief 
autobiography often gives valuable 
indication concerning a student’s in- 
terests, purpose in coming to college 
and other personal data. With the ad- 
ditional material from the formal ap- 


plication blanks “We attempt to assign 
together students enough alike to be 
compatible and yet enough different 
to have an opportunity for growth and 
expanded vision together.” Although 
a conscious effort is made to mix the 
various Protestant denominations, 
Jewish and Gentile students are not 
assigned to the same room for their 
freshman year. After the first semes- 
ter, Jewish and Gentile girls fre- 
quently choose to room together. Ne- 
gro women are assigned to single 
rooms in different buildings or at dif- 
ferent locations in the same building. 
Finances are considered because one 
dormitory of double-decked rooms 
permits a rebate for students living 
there. 


At Bucknell, as at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, all freshman women are 
housed in dormitories separate from 
upperclass women. Although most of 
the freshmen women at Syracuse are 
housed in small cottage groups which 
do not exceed twenty-five, a few do 
have to be assigned to upper-class 
houses for lack of room. When this 
happens, a senior student takes special 
responsibility for the freshmen. 

At Syracuse University they can- 
not use race and religion for one of 
their criteria in the assignment of 
roommates since, in New York State, 
they can no longer ask for this infor- 
mation on their housing blanks. “I 
regret this,” says Dean Hilton, “for 
the adjustment of the freshman stu- 
dent is easier when these things can be 
taken into consideration also.” Fresh- 
men are discouraged from rooming 
with students they have known before 
they came to Syracuse, and with their 
own relatives. Those on the staff have 
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found that the girls do better at mak- 
ing a circle of acquaintances and en- 
joying themselves, if they all start 
and are trying to learn to know one 
another at the same time. 

Dean Jessie E. Gibson and mem- 
bers of her staff at Pomona College 
have experimented and refined their 
techniques in the placement of fresh- 
men women over a period of years. 
The success of their procedures and 
skill is indicated by the few changes 
that are requested during the year. 
Using the information from the gen- 
eral and specific forms, mentioned 
earlier, an attempt is made to inter- 
pret this in terms of personal rela- 
tionships. Dean Gibson makes one 
aware of the intangibles present in 
this area: “It is not at all that, in or- 
der to be congenial, girls must belong 
to the same church or both be plan- 
ning to major in Spanish, for instance. 
It is, rather, that through all these 
things there run certain trends which 
indicate the atmosphere and attitudes 
of the students and of the family from 
which she comes.” Among the impor- 
tant interests stated, they have found, 
at Pomona, that two are particularly 
helpful in indicating whether or not 
women will enjoy rooming together. 
One is a specialized interest in sports 
and physical education, and another is 
a similar interest in music or the arts. 
Another factor that seems to be par- 
ticularly helpful is that a good many 
of the applicants have personal inter- 
views with the Dean of Women and 
the Social Director. Unless there has 
been a specific request, students of 
another race, other than white, are not 
placed with one of the white students 
when they enter as freshmen. The 


same is true of Christian Scientists. It 
has not seemed to make much differ- 
ence if Catholics and Protestants were 
placed together. 


Another factor, mentioned by Mrs. 
Conaway, Dean of Women at Ohio 
State University, is the use of appli- 
cation pictures. When pictures are 
available, the appearance of the stu- 
dents is given consideration in mak- 
ing assignments. 

At Occidental College, freshmen 
women are assigned by a committee, 
according to background, interests, 
and scholastic attainments. Here the 
distinctive feature is that all assign- 
ment rules were set up by students on 
the Residence Council. Also, Occi- 
dental is one of the few colleges that 
require a grade-point average (2.15) 
to retain residence. According to Dean 
Elsie May Smithies, “Students at 
Occidental must live either in the 
dormitory or with their parents . ..a 
person living too far away to commute 
may lose the chance to attend Occi- 
dental College.” A residence problem 
made it necessary to work out such a 
requirement but as the student Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Residence Coun- 
cil explains, “This will enable us to 
raise our scholastic standards and to 
help out during this critical post-war 
period .. .” A minimum of twenty- 
five rooms in each dormitory is re- 
served for new freshmen women; new 
women with advanced standing are as- 
signed to a large dormitory if possible. 


Upper-C.ass STUDENTS 


The general procedure used with 
three upper classes is that they choose 
their own roommates. Usually, 
rooms are assigned in the Spring by 
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means of a general college draw. Sen- 
jority of classes tends to determine 
the order of drawing (seniors, juniors, 
sophomores, high freshmen). 

To continue with the Occidental 
college plan, the drawings are con- 
ducted by a member of the A.W.S. 
Residence Council and determine in 
what order the women shall choose 
their rooms, not which rooms they are 


to have. 

“All rooms of each dormitory shall be relin- 
quished at the end of the spring term. It is 
believed there will be a certain amount of 
opposition to the suggestion . . . the value of 
changing rooms and living in different sections 
of a dormitory or in different dormitories, 
and the idea of sharing more desirable as well 
as less desirable rooms will be obvious to all 
women resident students. . . .” 


At Ohio State, upper-class girls 
with no choice of roommates are as- 
signed in the same way as are the 
freshmen. The blank given to the 
girls in one hall offers them an oppor- 
tunity to list roommate preferred, 
room placement with reference to 
other girls in the class, hall activities 
in which they have taken part, and 
campus participation; the blank also 
includes a hall pledge to cooperation 
and good citizenship. 

In a similar plan at Mount Holy- 
oke College, a certain percentage of 
rooms in each upper class hall is al- 
lotted to each class according to the 


size of the class. Here, sophomores 
and juniors may move alone or in 
pairs. Seniors may move in groups of 
eight or less. 

Bucknell University has sorority 
suites in the largest women’s dormi- 
tory and each sorority has the privi- 
lege of assigning about fifteen of its 
members to rooms near the suite. 
Other students choose their rooms by 
the usual drawing system. 

Upper class students at Syracuse 
University are usually allowed to 
choose their own roommates. Excep- 
tions are made on the recommenda- 
tion of some adult who has been 
working with them. In such cases, the 
students are so informed and are given 
reasons for the decision. Room appli- 
cations are by class seniority. If a 
senior applies and wishes to have a 
sophomore for a roommate, she may 
hold the space for the sophomore so 
long as another girl, who has prefer- 
ence, does not insist upon having it. 
Among the upper class girls at Syra- 
cuse, many of different races and re- 
ligious faiths live together in a most 
congenial fashion. 

These few examples are fairly gen- 
eral in overall procedure although we 
realize the variations are myriad. 
Those of you who wish to continue 
this discussion and share additional 
technics are cordially invited to do so. 





The Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, has released a detailed report of the 
1948 fall enrolment in higher educational institutions. The report, prepared by Robert C. 
Storey, Educational Statistician, Research and Statistical Service, shows fall enrolments for 
each of the 1,788 colleges and universities in the United States this year. The total enrol- 
ments are broken down to show the number of men and women, the number of first-time 
students, both men and women, and the number of veterans, men and women. 

Total enrolment reported in the final report is 2,408,249. 

Copies of the detailed survey report are available as Circular No. 248 from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


During World War II “Educators 
witnessed the successful prosecution of 
the greatest emergency training pro- 
gram in all history.” Can the tech- 
niques used by the armed services be 
used to revolutionize or improve the 
methods of peace time education? The 
Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs has 
now issued the final volumes of its 
report. One of them, What Comes of 
Training Women for War” belongs 
to the series of special monographs 
which the Commission sponsored. In 
it, Dr. Dorothy Schaffter surveys the 
nature and possible consequences of 
the training of 300,000 women in 
branches of the armed services and 
agencies closely connected with them. 
Her questionnaire to former officers 
was answered by only 52 persons, but 
on the basis of even this small sam- 
pling it is evident that the experience 
of women in the military forces will 
have both negative and positive effects 
on American education, since most 
women officers were, and have again 
become, teachers. The book contains 
detailed sections on women in military 
aviation and on women in medicine, 
nursing and related services. The 
other recent publication of the Com- 
mission is its all-over report, Educa- 
tional Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing.” Its opening section is headed 
“Can We Teach the GI Way?” but 
it gives no clear and categorical an- 
swer. Wartime training was essen- 
tially the fastest possible preparation 
for a particular job. Perhaps the as- 


pects of the whole process which are 
most nearly applicable to peacetime 
education are methods which were 
used in vocational guidance, elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. 

Discussion of what direction Ameri- 
can education should take goes on in- 
cessantly, as it should. In May, 1947, 
George Dinsmore Stoddard was in- 
stalled as president of the University 
of Illinois. During the two-day cere- 
monies a number of prominent edu- 
cators, representing divergent ideals 
and ideas, said their say on the plight 
of contemporary society and the task 
of contemporary education. In the 
published report of the proceedings, 
Ferment in Education,” can be found 
the texts of addresses by Anton J. 
Carlsen, Robert M. Hutchins, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, James B. Conant, 
Omar N. Bradley, and Charles Luck- 
man, plus groups of speeches on the 
challenge to the health sciences and 
on the educational responsibilities of 
the University of Lllinois. Conflicts 
of Power in Modern Culture, a Sym- 
posium,® is a report on the seventh 
session of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. It shows a 
conscious attempt on the part of the 
participating scholars to depart from 
academic detachment and face the 
practical problems of our time. The 
papers presented and the discussions 
they provoked center around the ele- 
ment of power as a feature of Western 
Culture and the problem of how it can 
be brought under control. There was, 
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naturally enough, no agreement on an 
answer, but this volume contains 62 
earnest efforts to deal with this issue. 
Readers of this journal will be inter- 
ested to know that one of the sections, 
“Education Against Aggression,” is 
by Ruth Strang. 


Guide to 


(5) 


Lovejoy’s Complete 
American Colleges and Universities 
goes a long way toward living up to 
its ambitious title. It combines some 
general observations on why and how 
to go to college with compact factual 
information about 1,031 institutions 
of more or less “higher” learning. 
Statistics about enrolment, informa- 
tion about accreditation, and brief 
phrases of characterization of course 
cannot convey the living individuality 
of a college, but astute and observant 
readers can judge from these capsule 
descriptions to what breed of institu- 
tion each one herein described belongs 
and whether it is a fairly healthy 
specimen of the breed. The Guide is 
a real bargain for high-school advis- 
ers, and for prospective college stu- 
dents and their parents, since it 
makes available at low cost and in 
very convenient form the basic facts 
about many colleges and includes as a 
bonus some fairly helpful general 
advice. 

The voluminous pamphlet litera- 
ture about various occupations is im- 
portant for high-school and college 
counselors, but very hard to keep 
track of. Occupational Pamphlets 
by Gertrude Forrester brings order 
out of this particular section of chaos 
by providing a comprehensive and 
well-arranged guide to this mass of 
material. The bulk of the book is 
taken up with an alphabetical listing 


of vocations, from “accountant” to 
“Zoologist,” with the pamphlets on 
each occupation listed under the head- 
ing. The volume also includes a sec- 
tion on pamphlets published by series 
and arranged according to publisher, 
and bibliographies on apprenticeship, 
seeking the job and other general 
topics related to vocational choice. 
Occupational Pamphlets is a greatly 
enlarged and revised version of Occu- 
pations: a Selected List of Pamphlets, 
which appeared in 1945. 

Another report on the Cooperative 
Study in General Education has just 
appeared,—General Education in the 
Social Studies. It follows the pat- 
tern of the other parts of the study. 
As diagnostic instruments, two “in- 
ventories” were developed, the In- 
ventory of Social Understanding and 
the Inventory of Beliefs about Post- 
War Reconstruction, and were keyed 
by experts. These inventories were 
then administered to students in col- 
leges taking part in the study in the 
hope of discovering the “needs” of 
students in these areas of study and 
of working out a program of general 
education in the social studies to meet 
these needs. The volume includes a 
very detailed blueprint for an inte- 
grated two-year course in the social 
studies for the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college. 
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We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Eleanor Dolan, Dean of Flora Stone Ma- 
ther College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, represented NADW at the 
Ninetieth Anniversary Convocation of Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, October 28- 
30, 1948. 


Florence Beaman, Dean of Students, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York, N. Y., represented the Association 
at the Thirteenth Educational Conference, 
held in New York City October 28-29, 1948. 

Mrs. Christine Y. Conaway, Dean of Wom- 
en at the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, was the NADW representative at the 
exercises in celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Ohio State University. 

Ethna Beulah Winston, Dean of Women 
at the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Orangeburg, S. C., is a member of the 
South Carolina Citizens Committee on Chil- 
dren and Youth. She is also a member of the 
National Commission on Children and Youth, 
sponsored by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. In 
this capacity, she is assisting in planning the 
1950 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


Several NADW members have been ap- 
pointed to serve on committees of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for 1948-1949: 

Committee on Student Personnel Work: 
Helen D. Bragdon, President, Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, O., and Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee on Consultations Serv- 
ice in Field of Student Personnel Work: 
Esther Lloyd-Jones. 

Subcommittee on Housing: Dorothy V. N. 
Brooks, Dean of Women, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O.; Dorothy Gebauer, 
Dean of Women, University of Texas, 
Austin, and President, NADW, and Mn. 
Ruth O. McCarn, Psychiatric Institute, 
Municipal Court of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Subcommittee on Student Activities: Jessie 
Ruhlman, Dean of Women, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Committee for the Study of Disabled Amer 
ican Veterans: Colonel Katherine A. 
Towle, U. S. Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





We Deans 


In May, 1948, Frances R. Brown was ap- 
pointed president of Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., after having served 
one year as acting president, and previously as 
dean. 

Lulu Holmes has returned to her posi- 
tion as assistant dean of students at the State 
College of Washington, Pullman, after a two 
years’ leave of absence. During that time, 
Miss Holmes was Adviser on Women’s Educa- 
tion on General MacArthur’s headquarters 
staff. 

Mrs. Eleanor W. McCurdy is on the coun- 
sling staff at Ginling College, Nanking, 
China, where she will also teach English. 

In December, 1948, Anna B. Peck returned 
from Germany where she had been working 
for several months with the Education and 
Cultural Relations Branch of the Military 
Government, in Munich. Miss Peck is Dean 
of Girls, University High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Mary S. Buford, Dean of Women at 
Langston University, Langston, Okla., was 
married on August 14, 1948, to Mr. J. S. P. 
Lee. Mrs. Lee continues in her position at the 
University. 

On September 2, 1948, Elsbeth Melville, 
Dean of Women at Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was married to Dean Atlee Lane 
Percy of Boston University. 

Anna M. Baker retired in June, 1948, from 
her position as dean of women at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C., and is now living in 
Orange, Va. 

On October 1, 1948, Mary C. Baker re- 
tired from her position as dean of women at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif., where she 
had served twenty-one years. Miss Baker is 
now living in San Diego, Calif. 

Frances R. Connor is now Dean of Students 
Emerita of Goucher College, and is living in 
Greenwich, Conn. 

P. Edna Thonssen, Washington, D. C., has 
retired after a long period of service as assis- 
tant principal of Western High School in 
Washington. 

Mattie Lloyd Wooten has relinquished her 
position as Dean of Students at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, and is now di- 
rector of the department of sociology at the 

lege. 


New AppoinTMENTS 

Gertrude Casebier, Dean of Women, Bethel 
Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Frances E. Falvey, Dean of Women, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 

Babette Frank, Executive Secretary and 
Counselor for Student Organizations, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Jean Day, Dean of Residence, Alabama 
College, Montevallo. 

Carol B. Gawthrop, Placement Officer for 
Women, University of Massachusetts, South 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Annabel Lee Glasgow, School Psychologist 
with the Psychological Service, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mayis L. Holmes, Dean of Students, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau. 

Helen Knowles, Recruiting Secretary for the 
National Board of the YWCA, New York, 
N. Y. 

A. Edythe Mange, Professor of History, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus. 

Rena E. Matson, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Martha R. Morton, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

Mrs. Martha Arnold Nichols, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Lucile Scheuer, Assistant Dean of Students 
in Charge of Women, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Marjorie Bennett Scott, Dean of Women 
and Instructor of Guidance, Arkansas State 
College, Ark. 

Marguerite M. Steffenson, Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Katherine A. Towle, Colonel, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C. 


Strate Association MEETINGS 

Colorado. Using the theme, “The Dean’s 
World,” the Colorado Association of Deans of 
Women met in conference at the Antlers Ho- 
tel in Colorado Springs, April 23-24, 1948. 
John B. Schoolland, Director of Student 
Counseling at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, addressed the first general session on 
“Counseling Our Young People.” The morn- 
ing session of the second day was spent in 
hearing reports of the 1948 convention of 
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NADW, a talk on the “Status of the Dean,” 
by Helen Burnham, Dean of Girls, South 
High School, Denver, and a report on the plan 
for proposed federation of student personnel 
organizations, by Grace Wilson, Dean of 
Women, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. The concluding luncheon session was 
addressed by Carol Truax, Executive Director, 
Fine Arts Department, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs. The Association also held a fall 
breakfast meeting on October 30, 1948, at 
which time plans were made for the 1949 
spring meeting, to be held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs, April 29-30. The 
president of the Association is Mrs. Dorothea 
W. Blair, Dean of Students, Colorado Wo- 
man’s College, Denver. 

Iowa. Meeting in the Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, November 4-5, 1948, the Iowa As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls began their conference with a dinner 
meeting at which there was opportunity for 
informal discussion of current. problems. The 
schedule for the second day included section 
meetings for high school and college deans, 
and a luncheon session at which the speaker 
was Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn of the Psychiatric 
Institute, Municipal Court of Chicago, with 
the topic: “Our Professional Horizons.” Mrs. 
McCarn also addressed the group in the after- 
noon, on “Education by Osmosis.” 

Indiana. Dorothy Gebauer, President of 
NADW and Dean of Women, University of 
Texas, was the featured speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Indiana Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Women and Girls held in Indian- 
apolis October 21, 1948. Victoria Gross, Dean 
of Girls, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
and President of the Association, presided at 
the general sessions. 

Kansas. A record attendance was reported 
at the thirty-second annual state conference of 
the Kansas Association of Deans of Women 
and Advisers of Girls, held in the Memorial 
Union Building, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, on October 15-16, 1948. The program, 
arranged by Margaret Habein, President of the 
Association in 1947-48 and Dean of Women, 
University of Kansas, included two sessions of 
section meetings for high school, college, and 
junior college deans, and general sessions ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lewis Robbins of the Mennin- 
ger Foundation, Topeka, who spoke on 


“Trends in Women’s Education”; Mrs. Will 
Menninger, Topeka, whose topic was “The 
Counselor Helps Herself”; Professor Hilden 
Gibson of the University of Kansas, speaking 
on “Problems in Human Relations”; and Pro- 
fessor Robert Foster of the University of 
Kansas, who spoke on “Friendliness as Thera- 
py-” Mary Fee, Dean of Women at McPher- 
son College, McPherson, was elected president 
of the Association for 1948-49. 

Michigan. The Michigan State Association 
of Deans of Women and Counselors of Girls 
held their fall conference at the Dearborn Inn, 
Dearborn, on October 8-10, with the theme: 
“Human Relations: Education’s Responsibil- 
ity.” The program included informal discus- 
sion groups, a panel discussion on “Making 
Human Relations Work in Schools and Col- 
leges,” and general sessions which were ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Beulah T. Whitby of Wayne 
University, Detroit, speaking on “Intercultu- 
ral Educational Opportunities,” and Eduard C, 
Lindeman of the New York School of Social 
Work, speaking on “Techniques for Improving 
Human Relations.” Time was allowed in the 
program for a trip through the Ford Motor 
Glass Works, the Edison Institute, and Green- 
field Village, for a church service at the Cran- 
brook School, and for informal dinners. D., 
Louise Sharp, Dean of Women at Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, 
is president of the Association. 

Ohio. With the theme, “Woman’s Work Is 
Never Done,” the Ohio Association of Deans 
met at the Van Cleve Hotel in Dayton, No 
vember 19-21, 1948. One session of the con- 
vention was in special honor of Irma Voigt, 
Dean of Women, Ohio University, Athens, 
and Past President, NADW. The program, 
arranged by Audrey Wilder, Dean of Women, 
Bowling Green State University, included an 
address by Margaret Hickey, Contributing 
Editor of the Ladies? Home Journal. Theres 
Folger, Assistant Principal, Fairview High 
School, Dayton, was in charge of general at 
rangements. Miss Wilder was elected presi- 
dent of the Association at the annual busines 
meeting. This year is the twenty-fifth conven- 
tion year for the Ohio Deans. 

Oregon. The Oregon Association of Deans 
of Women held their third annual beach 
meeting the week-end of October 8-10, 1948, 
at Neskowin Inn on the Oregon coast. Since 
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the main purpose of the gathering was for 
friendship and informal discussion of common 
problems, the program was constructed to al- 
low for short group meetings, stunts and en- 
tertainment, and business sessions. The next 
convention of the Association will be held in 
January, 1949. Nina Zoe Kitts, Dean of 
Girls, Eugene High School, is President of 
the group. : 


Regional Association. The annual meeting 
of the Regional Association of Deans of Wom- 
en and Advisers of Girls (Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, District of Columbia) was held on 
October 23, 1948, at the Chevy Chase Junior 
College in Washington, D. C. The program 
included a coffee hour, a business session, a 
luncheon at which members were guests of the 
College, and an address by Martha Biehle, 
Operations Officer, International Refugee Or- 
ganization, who spoke on the latest develop- 
ments regarding Displaced Persons. Almeda 
Garland, Dean of Students, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., was elected 
president of the Association. 


Texas. Imogene Bentley, Dean of Women, 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
was program chairman for the fall meeting of 
the Texas Association of Deans of Women, 
held in connection with the annual Texas State 
Teachers Association convention in Dallas, 
November 25-27. Dora Flack, Dean, Sunset 
High School, Dallas, was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Wisconsin. The annual spring meeting of 
the Wisconsin Association of Deans of Women 
was held May 1, 1948, at the Medford Hotel 


in Milwaukee. The Deans of Men of the 
Wisconsin schools joined the members of the 
Association at this meeting. The program in- 
cluded an address by Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn 
on “The Counselor and the Changing World,” 
@ symposium on the topic, “The Counselee 
and the Changing World,” reports from the 
national conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women and the National 
Association of Deans of Men, and group dis- 
cussion meetings arranged for members from 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, high 
schools, and for deans of men. At the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Association, Dean Wynett 
Barnett of the Whitewater State ‘Teachers 
College was elected president of the group. 


Illinois. The twenty-ninth annual confer- 
ence of the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women was held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel in Chicago, December 2-4, 1948. With 
the theme, “Working Toward a World at 
Peace,” the program included a symposium on 
“Facing Realities at Home,” and an audience 
round table on “Facing Realities of World 
Citizenship.” Featured speakers at the con- 
ference were Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of 
Women at the University of Texas and Presi- 
dent of NADW, speaking on “How Deans of 
Women Contribute to Education for Respon- 
sible Living”; and S. A. Hamrin, Professor 
of Education at Northwestern University, 
whose topic was “The Dean as Leader.” 

Pennsyloania, Meeting at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, November 5-6, 1948, 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans built 
their program around a consideration of the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. The opening session was 
addressed by Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate 
of the American Council on Education and 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission. Six group discussions were arranged 
to consider various aspects of the Report, with 
the chairman of each group reporting the re- 
sults of the discussion at the final meeting of 
the conference. Two women speakers were 
highlights of the program: President Kather- 
ine G. Blyley of Keuka College, who described 
the Keuka plan for education for social re- 
sponsibility; and the Honorable Dorothy Ken- 
yon of New York, U. S. Delegate to the 
United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. Judge Kenyon addressed the group 
at the formal banquet, speaking on “The 
United Nations—Hope of the World.” Off- 
cers elected at the business session were Eliza- 
beth McCord, Elkins Park Junior High School, 
President; Jean Francis, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore, Ist vice-president; Pearl 
Weston, Pennsylvania State College, 2nd vice- 
president; Cynthia Benzing, California State 
Teachers College, secretary; Mildred Reiter, 
Connellsville High School, treasurer. 

Mississippi. Dean Hilda Threlkeld of the 
University of Louisville was the guest of the 
Mississippi Association of Deans on November 
5, 1948, speaking to the group on the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of deans and other 
guidance workers, and conducting a forum in 
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the group of deans from junior colleges. The 
Association made plans to hold a meeting dur- 
ing the annual conference of the Mississippi 
Education Association in the spring of 1949. 
Present officers are: Mrs. Lena Y. Gough, 
president; Mrs. Grace M. Elsey, vice-presi- 
dent; Nina Gay Whatley, secretary-treasurer ; 
and Lulu B. Stevens and Estella Hefley, direc- 


tors. 


Washington State. ‘The annual meeting of 
the Washington State Association of Deans of 
Women and Girls was held on the campus of 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, on November 6, 1948. General 
theme of the conference was “The Place of 
the Adviser in Relation to the Curriculum.” 
The opening session consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion, in which definition of the term “cur- 
riculum” brought forth active participation 
from the group, and made way for excellent 
discussions when the group divided into three 
smaller sections for more individualized discus- 
sion on the junior high school, senior high 
school, and college levels. The speaker at the 
afternoon session was Loretta M. Miller of the 
Central Washington College of Education 


faculty; at the evening session, Lulu Holmes of 
Washington State College spoke on the educa- 
tional conditions in Japan. Miss Holmes has 
recently returned from two years in Japan 
where she worked with General MacArthur’s 


educational staff. Officers elected at the busis 
ness meeting include Marian Jenkins, Whit 
worth College, president; Mary V. Hancock, © 
Skagit Valley Junior College, vice-president; — 
Elizabeth M. Crockett, Olympia High School, © 
secretary-treasurer; and Patricia Damon, North 
Central High School, Spokane, publicity chair x 
man. The next annual meeting will be held 
at Whitworth College, Spokane, in October, 
1949. ‘ 
Minnesota. During the annual conference 
of the Minnesota Education Association, Oc | 
tober 28, 1948, the Minnesota Association of 
Deans of Women held a dinner meeting, t 
which the members of the personnel section 
of MEA were also invited. A capacity crowd 
heard Dr. Edward Dyer Anderson, Associate | 
Professor of Pediatrics at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School, speak on “Normal 
and Abnormal Emotional Problems of Adoles 


cence.’ 


North Dakota. A group of North Dakota 
deans held a meeting during the annual con 
vention of the North Dakota Education Asso” 
ciation, October 22, 1948, to plan for a more | 
formal organization of the group. Dean Alice” 
Hanson of the University of North Dakota | 
served as chairman at the meeting, and Gladys 
Carney of the Fargo Senior High School was ~ 
elected secretary-treasurer. The Association 
will hold a conference in the fall of 1949, 











